
Creative muses: A set of stetues of the daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne, representing inspiration in the arts, which are to be displayed on the parapet of St Michael’s Church, Shoreditch, east London, by 
the London Architectural Salvage and Supply Co. The statues, by the sculptor Bernard Saidall, were removed from their original home, the nearby Barbican Centre, in April Photograph: John Lawrence 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor . . 

Criticism' of the substance and 
style of William Hague’s lead- 
ership of tire Conservative Par- 
ty is building up a head of steam 
in advance of next month's par- 
ty conference in BlackpooL 

HHgh Dykes, a former Con- 
servative MP, yesterday an- 
nounced that he was switching 
to the Liberal Democrats be- 
cause of the Tbries* steady drift 
away from One Nation policies. 

But criticism of the leadeidnp 
had gone way beyond the mod- 
erate wing or the party, who wiD 
continue to splinter off to the 
Liberal Democrats and Labour. 

Former minis ters and back- 
bench critics are also sniping at 
Mr Hague's style and tactics - 
a campaign that will be bol- 


stered by an embarrassing roy- 
al rebuke, delivered yesterday. 

After the Conservative 
leader used an interview go 
BBC television’s BnzaJcfast iwtft 
Frost to condemn, the ^shabby” 
way in which Tbny Blair ex- 
ploited the funeral of Diana, 
Princess of Wales, a seniorrpy- 
al source went out of his way to 
pay tribute the No 10’s *very 
positive” contribution. ; 

Mr Hague accused No lO of 
leaking confidential advice, to 
put the Government in a good 
light and the Royal Family in a 
ted light- “Now that’s shabby 
politics,” hesakL A Government 
source said that Mr Hague was 
telling a “pack of lies”, and al- 
though the royal source wanted 
to avoid becoming embroiled in 
a political row, he tided with 
Downing Street’s version of 


events. One astute political op- 
erator, with a, proven thick 
record, said Jast night “[Mr] 
Hague ’sjnx)bl^ is that be has 
nostraxegy” There is also grow- 
ing criticism, anmng MPs 
constituency associations, of 
the way in which Mr Hague is 
“consulting” the party about 
proposed modernisation, wtrich 
be is linking with a call to enr 
dorse his leadership. 

One prominent. Conserva- 
live MPsaid it was absurd to ask 
the party to vote on the lead- 
ership, ^ien there was only one 

candidate being offered. “I 
thought the Soviet Union was 
dead and buried,” he said. 

There is a lingering, but per- 
vasive, view among MPs that Mr 
Hague is very much on proba- 
tion, as a “stop-gap” leader. It 
is felt that once urns Fatten and 


Michael Portillo get back into 
the Commons, the party will 
want to reopen the leadership 
question witira proper, heavy- 
weight contest, ana redes' that 


file party members. A significant 
number of MPs are determined 
that should happen before the 
next election. 

Replying to his critics. Mr 
Hague ttMBnakfiat \vith Rost. 
“We had a heavy defeat and 
we've got to recognise that 

“We’ve got to change scone 
things in our party, so rm setting 

about changing the osgamsation 
to make sure the Huy party is a 
more united force, more cohetive 
force, is more democratic, in- 
volves mote people, and that peo- 
ple feel involved in it, so that we 
bare a disciplinary committee to 
protect the integrity of the par- 


Hugh Dykes: Former Tory MP 
has defected to UbDems 

* 

ty where there is gross miscon- 
dact, so that we’re open about the 
sources of our funding" 

As part of his process of 
consultation, Mr Hague had un- 


dertaken a mcet-th e-people, 
travelling 5,000 miles across 
Britain, with the aim of meet- 
ing about 1 0,000 people. Today, 
be visits a London railway sta- 
tion tomorrow, he is in the Mid- 
lands. On Wednesday, he visits 
Whies on the eve of its devolu- 
tion referendum, and on Thurs- 
day he goes to the North-east. 

But the new leader’s effort 
will be wasted on Mr Dykes, a 
member of the party for 77 years 
and Conservative MP for Har- 
row East for 27 years. He lost 
the seat to Labour in May, and 
although he applied uasuc- 
cesshilty for selection as the Tbiy 
candidate in July's Uxbridge by- 
election, he describes his switch 
as “the sad conclusion of a 
long period of soul-searching”. 

In an article for today’s In- 
dependent, Mr Dykes says: “I 


have always been a One Nation 
Conservative, believing in social 
justice, committed to the Eu- 
ropean ideal, and a supporter 
of the sensible modernisation of 
our political system.” 

He then echoes the judgement 
of Enoch RjwdL in 1974, saying: 
“On aH these issues, I have not so 
much left the Conservative Rarty 
- the Conservative Party has left 
me." Mr Dykes also suggests that 
some Conservative MPs, and 
some who lost their seats, “sick at 
heart as I am, are still agonising." 

Paddy Ashdown told The In- 
dependent: “Once firmly in the 
Conservative mainstream, peo- 
ple like Hugh Dykes feel in- 
creasingly uncomfortable in a 
party which has shifted so de- 
cisively to the righL 
Hague attack backfires, page 6 
Hugh Dykes, page 15 


paper, wfiieafc castor to use 
and - 1 hope - mare eqay- 
abletorcad- 

Wfa are etenging because, 
after more than a decade of 

gtjvw-^nce, we 

think it is tune to break the 
mould dasto» gad habit to 

produce a better paper -not 
just than the one you art 
reading, but tlpn anything 
else on the newsagents’ 
shelves. Throughout this year, 
not only aver the past few 
weeks, we have been asking 
ourselves some hard ques- 
tions about many of the as- 
sumptions of broadsheet 
journalism. Has everyone's 
agenda become a I itlle lazy, 
a little narrow? Are there 
lessons to be learned from 
overseas? Is (he writing as fo- 
cused and thought-through as 
it should be? Are the designs 




dining a time of intense 
competition? 

As a result, we have crane 
up with a new kind of broad- 
sheet It hasn't simply been re- 
designed, though it will look 
different It is edited and writ- 
tario adSffercnt^uy, which witt 
be tougher for the journalists 
and bettor far die readers. 

No one wiD pick up to- 
morrow’s paper and think 
we've dumbed down - far 
from it But intelligent should ; 
mean bright and snimng, not : 
grey ana cramped. Tbmor- 
row’s Independent vriR shock 
some conservative-minded 
souls, I have no doubt But 
we’ve always been the paper 
for people of a less conven- 
tional caste.of mind. So I be- 
lieve that most of you will get 
the idea immediately, and 
grin when yon see it. 


Andrew Manr 



Royal Academy shows 
art for adults only 
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the first 30 September deadhne, 
the Revenue confirmed yester- 
day that almost 5 million tax- 
payers out of the 8 million, 
involved had not yet submitted 
their returns. Taxpayers have 
until the end of this month to 
submit forms if they want the 
Revenue to calculate any tax 
owing on their behalf. - 
If people do not scud in pay- 
ments by the final 31 January 

deadline’ they will receive an au- 
tomatic penalty of £100, fol- 
lowed by another automatic 
£100 fine if they money is still 
outstanding a month later. 
Though taxpayers can ask the 


sessmem alter 

department . cannot guarantee 
that iLwill respond in time. 

Peter Black, a tax expert and 
former Revenue official. 


Read The 
[dependent on the 
World Wide Web 
http://w\vw. 

idependent.co.uk 


the Second. World V&r..Tfae In- 
land Revenue is spendingmore 
than £5m on a public informa- 
tion '-aVnpajgji- most of which 
vrill be used to explain the 
deadlines and penalties. 

The Revenue yesterday in- 
sisted the introduction of setf- 
assessment was going to plan. 
. in line with its estimate that 4.8 
milli on taxpayers would submit 

returns by the end of this 
month. The rest were expected 
to calculate their own tax bur- 
den by 31 January. 

“Most tax advisers are almost 
certain to do the calculations ft»r 
their clients. We will be re- 
‘ - - - this 


seif-assessments have been ac- 
curate. There are heavy penal- 
ties for underestimates which 
inspectors consider intentional. 

The self-assessment form has 
fuelled an alarming growth in 
companies offering tax advice, 
an industry which has remained 
totally unregulated. Taxpayers 
often have to take pot tuck, as 
accountants and reputable coa- 
sol tants bid for work alongside 

• T^ a Revenue has already 
faced mourning concern over flic 
new computerised version of the 
tax return form, which can be 
fifed electronically using special 
— — A review of the 


penalties is guessing,” sajo a coantantsandcra^^rexpcits 
Srawoman. complained that the Revenues 

r i5he defended the-darity of computer was rejecting a large 
the forms and the accompany- number of returns. 


David Lister 

Arts News Etfitpr 

The Royal Academy is to take 
tbe unprecedented step of mak- 
ing one of its galleries an “adults 
only” space for its exhibition of 
avant-garde young British 
artists. Sensation, which opens 
this week. 

The room, to which under- 
JSswflTnot be admitted, will fea- 
ture tbe brothers Jake and 
Dinos Chapman’s work Zygot- 
ic Acceleration , which displays 
androgynous children with 
aroused genitalia instead of 


Bat other controversial 
works, including a portrait by 
Chris Ofili of file Vugm Mary 
surrounded by expEdt pho- 
tographs from hard-core pom 
magazines, a canvas by Matt 
Comshaw drawing a bullet bole 
in a .human brain in extreme 
dose-up to resemble female 
genitalia, and a painting by 
Marcus Harvey of tbe Moors 
mnuterra Hintfley, will be 

on general view. 

ftople buying tickets for the 
exhibition wul also be warned 
that some of tbe artworks could 
be thought “distasteful” and 
that “parents should exercise 
their judgement in briwpng 
children to the exhibition . 

The health warning, unique 
in the Royal Academy’s 230- 
year history, comes mmd grow- 
ing protest about the Sensation 
exhibition. Much of the protest 


has centred on the painting of 
Hindley. But it remains that the 
controversial Hindley painting 
could yet be withdrawn from the 
exhibition before it has its press 
view tomorrow, creating yet 
more problems for the troubled 
institution. 

Such a move would mean fur- 
ther friction between academi- 
cians and tbe management of 
the RA Last week the acade- 
my voted narrowly for the punt- 
ing to be kept in the exhibition. 

It is understood that Royal 
Academy officials are to cod tact 
Winnie Johnson, mother of 
one of the Moors victims, and 
may bow. to her wishes to have 
the painting withdrawn. That 
could leave academicians who 
voted in favour of the painting 
being exhibited feeling that 
their wishes were irrelevant. 

One senior academician , 
the sculptor Michael San die, 61, 
has already resigned over the 
Hindley painting and the way 
the Academy is being run. He 
said some of the Sensation ex- 
hibits were “appalling" and 
showing them “grossly offen- 
sive” The Royal Academy was. 
he said, “totally out of control." 

But visitors to the exhibition 
—a selection of Young British 
Artists on loan from the col- 
lection of the advertising mogul 
Charles Saatchi - will find that 
there are exhibits just as shock- 
ing as Marcus Harvey’s paint- 
ing of Hindley, some notably 
more so. 


The Holy Virgin Mary by 
Chris Ofili, 29, is juxtaposed 
with photographs of female 
genitalia. Even the critic Volde- 
mar Januszcak, a passionate ad- 
vocate of mud) contemporary 
art induding the Turner Prize, 
which be brought to television 
when he was at Channel 4, 
said: “When you get close and 
see the pornographic photo- 
graphs, it is dear it has no pur- 
pose other than to shock." 

At their private meeting last 
week academicians rounded on 
David Gordon, secretary of the 
RA, and Norman Rosenthal, 
the exhibition secretary. Some 
said tbe exhibition was offensive 
and unworthy of being at the 
Royal Academy. Others point- 
ed out that Mr Saatchi is a deal- 
er and it is therefore 
inappropriate to show his col- 
lection at the Royal Academy. 
In addition it is rather unfair on 
talented young artists who do , 
not happen to be in the Saatchi 
Collection. 

Damien Hirst, whose ani- 
mals in formaldehyde will be in 1 
the Sensation exhibition, said 
last week he had been asked to 
become a member of the Roy- 
al Academy but had refused. 
The Royal Academy denied 
the claim. In the present issue 
of Tune Out magazine, three 
other artists in the Sensation ex- 
hibition, Fiona Rae, Gary 
Hume and Richard Patterson, 
say that if they ever were asked 
to join they would also refuse. 




are we: 

We are a new British company 
created by the merger of Mercury 
with three leading cable companies - 
Bell Cablemedia, NYNEX 
CableComms and Videotron. 

We have a global telecoms network 
and cable TV network which will run 
past 6 million homes and businesses. 

We are now called Cable & Wireless 
; Communications. Today’s paper 
shows you a few of the things we 
can do for you. Some are available 
now. Some are just around the corner. 


<2ar culture row ' 

The environmental watch- 
dog cim bythe Government 
t* promoting .its own car- 
leasing scheme among eeor. 
plpyees, claiming “worry-free 
motoring”. . ^8® ? 
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Two-thirds of paedophiles 
fail to report to police 

As many as two-thirds of the sex offenders required to sign up to 
the so-called paedophile register have failed to report to police, it 
was disclosed yesterday. Probation workers have identified 2^00 
former convicts who should be on the list, but by the registration 
deadline of midnight last night, only about 700-800 are expected to 
have come forward. 

It is thought most avoiders are simply laying low and hoping the 
hiss will pass over, but a few paedophiles are thought to have 
“gone underground’' by changing their addresses and identities. 
Brian Mackenzie, president of the Police Superintendents’ 
Association, called yesterday for the identities of the most 
dangerous paedophiles who have not registered to be published on 
the internet, despite warnings that this might lead to vigilante 
attacks. 

The National Association of Probation Officers is required to 
tell all offenders on probation, parole or community service for 
serious sex crimes agains t women or children that they must report 
to police. 

Dewar joins Welsh ‘Yes’ campaign 

Donald Dewar, the Secretary of State for Scotland, yesterday 
joined the Welsh Assembly campaign but denied Labour was trying 
to bounce the Welsh into a “copycat vote”. Fresh from his triumph 
in steering through the referendum for a Scottish Parliament, Mr 
Dewar insisted that devolution was for the benefit of everyone in 
Britain. 

“I believe people in Wales will vote Yes on Thursday, and in 
large numbers. I am not here to ask Whies for a copycat vote. It is a 
decision for Wales. But what happened in Scotland symbolises 
public support behind modernising the British constitution. It is 
important for everyone in the UK in a wider context,” he said. 

Earlier, Liberal Democrat leader Paddy Ashdown cautioned 
against appearing to tell Welsh people to simply follow Scotland^ 
example. “Welsh people aren't going ro be told what to do by the 
Scottish people. Let's not say that because Scotland has done this, 
Whies must do it too," he said on GMTV. 

Inquiry into care-home deaths 

An independent inquiry 
begins today into haw a 
county council handled 
cases of abuse against the 
residents of two care 
homes. 

Former staff of the two 
Longcare homes in Stoke 
Poges. Bucks, are being 
asked to come forward to 
help with the investigation. 
Nursing home director 


Nursing home director 
Angela Rowe, 39, (left) was 
jailed for two and a half 
years in June for her part in 
a catalogue of abuses 
against residents during a 
10-year “reign of terror." Senior care assistant Lorraine Field, 42, 
was also jailed for 15 months for iU-treating residents with learning 
difficulties at tbe two homes which were run like “army camps.” 

Wife of top cricket umpire killed 

The wife of a top cricket umpire was killed and their son was 
seriously injured when their car collided with a bus yesterday. 

Barrie Leadbeater was due to officiate at a match between 
Middlesex and Nottinghamshire at Lord's when he was told that 
his wife Jacqueline and son Michael had been hurt in an accident 
in Scholes, near Leeds. 

He immediately travelled to St James' Hospital in Leeds, where 
the news was broken that Mrs Leadbeater had been certified dead 
on arrival. Michael, one of the couple’s three sons, is seriously ill 
but stable in the hospital. 

Mrs Leadbeater. who was in her late 40s, was driving a Ford 
Orion and her son was a passenger. 

The car collided with the bus, which was empty, on Leeds Hoad 
yesterday morning. The bus then hit a wall and ended up in the 
garden of a house. 

EU gets tough on cereal killers 

Tougher rules on liny toys given away free with chocolate eggs, 
crisps and cereals are set to be introduced by Brussels, to cut the 
risk of children choking on them. 

The move was welcomed yesterday by Nigel Griffiths, the 
Consumer Affairs Minister.who said he wanted clarification of 
current safety precautions taken by food manufacturers. 

Britain had been among the leaders in Europe in clamping down 
on the dangers of the free gifts after three recorded deaths and a 
series of hospital admissions, he said. 

“But we very much welcome the action that is being taken by 
Brussels. There are no grounds for complacency. As the rules get 
tougher, we want to keep in the lead. We are taking no sort of 
relaxed view of this - we warn to make sure that no child is at risk." 

Brewery to challenge beer-duty rise 

A family brewery is to mount a legal challenge against the 
Government's Ip-a-pint duty rise on beer, it emerged yesterday. 

Lawyers for Shepherd Neame arc seeking a judicial review of 
Chancellor Gordon Brown's budget decision which they say has left 
British brewers even worse off in the battle against cheap 
continental beer imports. 

The drinks industry has long campaigned against the high rate of 
duty - six-limes that in France - imposed on home-made products 
and blamed for the closure of hundreds of pubs. Tbe High Court 
will hear that under the Treaty of Rome, governments are obliged 
to harmonise duty rates with Europe and promote the single 
market 

Blindness no obstacle to acting pair 

Two aspiring actons are this week preparing to start at one of 
Britain's most prestigious drama colleges even though oue is blind 
and tbe other can barely see. 

Ryan Kelly and Jaimic Purvis fought off competition from 3,000 
sighted actors to win two of 30 places in this year's intake at the 
Bristol Old Vie Theatre School. 

The pair - believed to be the first drama students with such 
serious sight problems - hope they are blazing a trail that will 
encourage more blind people to lake to the stage. Jaimie, 20, from 
Port Talbot in West Glamorgan, is hoping to follow in the footsteps 
of bis hero. Oscar-winning fcllow-Welshman Sir Anthony Hopkins. 

County mail on silent running 

A state of the art electric car takes to the streets of Devon today as 
part of the county council's commitment to exploring the use of 
alternative fuels. 

The electrically-powered Peugeot 106, which will deliver goods 
and internal mail in and around ExcLer for a three week trial 
period, was “a glimpse of the future.'' said county environment 
director Edward Cnorlion. 

The car. which has a range of 50 miles and has a top speed of 50 
mpb, takes six hours to fully charge from an ordinary mains socket. 
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E lton John’s tribute single to Diana, Princess of 
Wales, shot to the top of the charts after just one 
day on sale, it was revealed yesterday. 

“Candle in the Wind 1 997" went platinum after sell- 
ing more than 600,000 copies in just a few hours yes- 
terday, as shoppers frantically snapped up every CD 
and cassette they could find. 

The remarkable scenes have made it the fastest- 
selling single of all time and have won it the coveted 
number one slot with record-breaking speed, pipping 
the Princess's friend George Michael's new release 
“You Have Been Loved". 

Up to 1 ,000 staff came in for a special Sunday shift 
at Mercury Records' main presang plant in Blackburn 
and other centres around the country yesterday, in a 
massive effort to get another million copies Into the 
stores. Additional supplies of the single - recorded 
last Saturday immediately after Its first public perfor- 
mance at Diana's Westminster Abbey funeral - should 
be in the shops by the time doors open today. - v 
Heels of lorries were making deliveries around the 
country yesterday, and Mercury expects to have ail 
1 J5 million advance orders in the shops by tomorrow. 

Robert Partridge, a spokesman for Mercury, said: 
“It has been an incrediblefew days and we have gone 
into completely uncharted territory. Around 1,000 peor 
pie have been working on it It's been a remarkable 
effort, which is still going on.” ... 

InrttaBy, Mercury estimated tint it would . only be able 
to provide shops with 250,000 copies of the single tin-- 


Police quizz 
road-rage solicitor 
on fraud charge 

Tim Robinson, the solicitor who 
represented "road-rage" killer Trade 
Andrews was yesterday being 
quizzed by fraud investigators after 
spending a night in police celts. 

Gloucester magistrates ruled at a 
special sitting yesterday that he 
could be detained for up to 36 
hours for questioning over alleged 
misuse of public funds. 

They granted a Serious Fraud 
Office application for the detention 
after a three-hour hearing. 

Brian Head, solicitor for the 
defence, successfully applied for 
an order preventing publication of 
case details which could be 
prejudicial to his client. Mr 
Robinson is under arrest for the 
alleged aiding and abetting of false 
accounting in his firm and for 
conspiracy to defraud. 

Gloucestershire police declined 
to give any details of his detention, 
but it was understood that Mr 
Robinson was likely to be released 
well In advance of the 4am 
detention limit today. 

He was first arrested by police 
last month over allegations of Legal 
Aid fraud. He voluntarily attended 
Stroud police station for interview. 

At the special court hearing, 

Jean Austin of the Serious Fraud 
Office made the detention 
application which was contested by 


the release day, bift calculations attire effo rt a bac- ; 
tic day showed lhatwprkers and distributors had vast-: 
ly surpassed expectations. 

- The tingle - a rewritten version of Elton's Seven- 
ties tribute to Marilyn Monroe - looks set to become 
Britain's biggest ha, beating Band Aid's "Do They Know 
Ifs Christmas?”, which SoJd 3.5 million. . 

It is expected to raise at least £10m fertile Diana, 
Princess of Wales, Memorial Fund and some music 
industry insiders have predicted it will stay attire top 
of the charts until Christmas. - ■ 

Record stores do not yet. know how many singles 
they will receive today, and there could be a repeat . 
of Saturday's scenes, when shoppers rushed to snatch 
up all available copies. Hundreds of people queued 
for hours to be tiWe to buy the £3.99 disc on its re-' 
lease day, and rafiorfag had to he Introducedafler some 
asked for as many as 100 copies at a time. . 

■ It seems almost certain that “Candle'in tire Wind.- 
1997” has achieved Britain's record first-day sale for 
a single. . 

Band Aid's "Do They Know lfs Christmas?" sold 
more than a million copies in its first 10 days in 1 984, 
a figure which the Diana single looks set to smash, v. 

. TTw eageriy-awaited Oatis hft “DYbu KnowWhatt 
Mean?" took three dayslo sell 250,000 fnJuiy. .Lr:- 
Most rairnberone singles sell about 75,000^ tiitfc 
weekthey toplhe charts, though dedfting satesbave:' 
meant some discs have claimed the slot with asfew 
as 80,000 copies, changing hands. ; - ./ t : r r -jijv v 


Russia’s Sinatra 
gets into politics 
his way 

A singer who has been called 
Russia's Frank Sinatra was 
elected to parliament yesterday, a 
few days after he bid farewell to 
his many fans in a concert 
televised live nationwide. 

Iosif Kobzon will represent a 
Siberian region in parliament’s 
lower house, Russian news 
agencies reported, citing officials 
In the Aginsky Buryat district. He 
beat five other candidates, but 
official results were not available. 

Kobzon ran for the State Duma 
in the last general elections, in 
December 1995, but was not 
elected. The seat later became 
available. Kobzon, who said he 
wanted to "leave the stage 
gracefully" when he turned 60, 
celebrated his birthday last week 
with a final Moscow concert. 

For the past eight months he 
had been on a gruelling farewell 
tour trilled as “I’ve Given All lYe 
Got to Song," which took him 
across the former Soviet Union. 

Kobzon, who started out as a 
young soldier singing patriotic 
Soviet hymns, became one of 
Russia's richest and most 
controversial figures. Much Pike 
Sinatra, the Russian crooner has 
been dogged by accusations of 
having ties to organised crime 
figures. AP - Moscow 


briefing 




Mr Head. The police investigation 
centres on a three-year period 
when Mr Robinson's criminal law 
firm ran offices in Cheltenham, 
Gloucester, Swindon and Bristol. 

In January 1995, the offices were 
raided in a co-ordinated police 
operation. They also visited Mr 
Robinson’s home at Badgeworth, 
near Cheltenham, and the homes 
of staff members. 

His client Trade Andrews was 
jailed for life in July for the murder 
of her lover Lee Harvey. As she 
began her life sentence Mr 
Robinson said he would be 
appealing against her conviction. 


T)o you want to hear a secret?’ asks Macca 


Sir Paul McCartney has spoken 
out about some of the secrets of 
his days as a Beatle - including 
how ha slept with a prostitute 
and introduced Mick Jagger to 
cannabis. 

In his new biography', Many 
Years From Now, serialised in 
The Observer’s “Life” magazine 
yesterday, the musician told how 
he was introduced to cannabis 
by Bob Dylan, and then two 
years later gave Jagger hie first 
joint at his London home. 

“Funny, because everyone 
would have thought it would 
have been the other way 
around," said McCartney. 


The book, due to be published 
next month, has been written by 
Barry Miles after hours of 
interviews with Sir Paul. Speaking 
of his nightlife in London in 1964, 
Sir Paul scud; “The clubs were ail 
more or less the same: birds and 
occasionally live music. 

"The Bag o’Nails was my 
favourite, ft was supposed to 
have been a hookers’ hangout 
before, it probably was then too. 
But young, trendy hookers in 
miniskirts. 

“Now I recall, I might have got 
asked for money one night after 
pulling some bird. I wouldn't 
pay, though, you know.” 


The book also gives insights 
into the successful Lennon 
and McCartney songwriting 
partnership, how they 
planned their days and worked 
together. 

Sir Paul claimed he was 
Introduced to pot by Dylan in a 
New York hotel room in the 
same year. 

“We were kind of proud to 
have been introduced to pot by 
Dylan " he said, “that was rather 
a coup. 

“It was like being Introduced 
to meditation and given your 
mantra by Maharishi. There was 
a certain status to it" 


FINANCE 

Tax-payers to face fines of 
£ 500 m for missed deadline 

Millions of taxpayers who have not returned their self assessment 
forms face fines To talling £500m, an expert warned yesterday. 

Up to two thirds of the 8 mill k m earners on the new form of 
assessment have not yet filled in their forms as the deadline of 
30 September approaches. 

Peter Black, a former Inland Revenue deputy controller who has 
set up a self-assessment advisory company, Simpliiax, said: “By the 
end of the month there will be absolutely no help available for 
those who find the new forms Hamming and difficult to understand. 

“This means that after 30 September revenue inspectors will not 
be able to tell yon bow much tax you will have to pay by 31 January 
next year.” Penalties wiH start to come into force after 31 January, 
fnrtnHing £100 finc&and surcharges. Mr Black also warned taxpayers 
not to panic and seek advice from disreputable firms. Tax advising is 
one of the few professions which is unregulated, Mr Black said, 
adding: “Taxpayers have no protection from ‘cowboy’ firms.” 


SHOPPING 

Little profit in Sunday opening 

Sunday shopping has become part of the nation's weekend - but as 
more shops open to meet the demand, they are faffing to find extra 
profits, according to a report published today. 

Three years after Sunday trading was introduced, more than 
half of Britons take advantage of the law change, an annual survey 
round. Shopping on the Sabbath has overtaken other more 
traditional pastimes on the “day of rest”; only one in eight Britons 
regolarfy sits down to a family Sunday lunch. 

The number of stores open for trading on Sundays has 
Increased by 6 per cent in the past yean says the survey report for 
international property consultants Healey and Baker: Of the top 
lQOdtfesand towns, 9? per cent have more than 10 per cent of 
their shops open. But fire The average increase of profits was just 
over 1 per cent for the shops that open, while 45 per cent of 
retailers trading on Sunday reported that they had seen no 
additional profit at alL 


SOCIETY 

Kids really, really want to be rich 
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Modem children are shameless materialists who value wealth 
above health and happiness, according to a survey out today. 

Asked to name one wish. 40 per cent of the 7- to 14-year-oJds 
polled by Fox Kids television network wanted to be rich, while only 
4 per cent sought happiness and 4 per cent health. 

The survey of more than 1,000 youngsters across the country 
found they hanker after the top designer labels, big bouses, cars 
and televisions, and the Spice Girls are their top role models. 
Making money was the main aim in life among 38 per cent of the 
teenage boys surveyed, and 16 per cent wanted to win the lottery. 

Haft the boys said life would not be worth living without football 
and nearly as many - 47 per cent - found television essential to life. 
They reeled off Calvin Klein, Ralph Lauren and Armani as their 
favourite designer labels in dothes, and Adidas, Nike, Kickers and 
Reebok in footwear. Fox Kids managing director Rod Hen wood 
said: “Kids today are increasingly adopting adult values and our 
challenge as a children's channel is to create a kids' world that 
entertains without corrupting them.” 


WILDLIFE 

Warning over birds at risk on farms 

Wildlife experts today go to Brussels with a blunt warning that 
only a shake-up in farming policy can halt the decline in the bird 
population. 

The skylark and the lapwing were once common sights on fields 
in Britain and on the Continent Bat pesticides and the practice of 
pfongfeng-under have killed flocks and destroyed nest sites, 
resulting in drastically felling populations. Officials from the 
Royal Society for tbe Protection of Birds (RSPB) will meet Franz 
Fischler, the EU Commissioner; to warn him that felling numbers 
in bird populations on farmland signal the need for 
environmentally friendly objectives at the heart of Common 
Agricultural Policy reform. The RSPB says tbe ElTs plans for 
improving tbe situation are too weak. 


JUSTICE 

Cash for acquitted prisoners? 

Remand prisoners who are acquitted when their cases reach court 
should be allowed to apply for compensation, a report says today. 

They would be eligible to claim for cash to cover lost earnings, 
employment and housing and for the stress suffered, tbe Prison 
Reform Trust said. It also said that the Government needed to act 
to stop the rise of remand prisoners, as tbe number of those held 
awaiting trial bad more than doubled in the last 15 years. 

The report. Prisoners on Remand, called for an end to the 
remanding in custody of 15- and 1 6-yea r-o Ids and for improved 
regimes for remand prisoners. The trust said there was an average 
of 11,613 remand prisoners held in 1996. Fewer than half the men 
and fewer than one-third of the women remanded in custody were 
subsequently jailed, according to the report. 


SPORT 

Setting new rules for football 

Football most change if It is to keep tbe loyalty of fens who have 
supported it through good times and bad, according to a report 
out today. 

A pamphlet from the Fabian Society, the left-wing think-tank, 
presents a “team” of 11 new ideas for the Government's new 
soccer task-force, which Is headed by David MeHot, tbe former 
Tory heritage secretary They range from special “football for £1" 
weekends and “Tan forums”, to the establishment of a new 
regulatory body to be called OfiFooL 



NEWSPAPERS 
SUPPORT RECYCLING 

Recycled paper made up 43.6% 
of the raw material for UK 
newspapers in 1996 
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Rock steady: Noel Redding (left) Kathy Etchingham and Pete Townshend at the ceremony yesterday to dedicate the blue plaque 



Photograph: John Lawrence 


Hendrix 
gets the 
blues 
(plaque, 
that is) 


Pop suns from the past four 
decades gathered in London 
yesterday for the unveiling of 
a blue plaque to lhc 
legendary guitarist Jimi 
Hendrix.' 

The first award of its kind 
to a rock musician took place 
at 23 Brook Street, Mayfair, 
where Hendrix lived from 
196S-9 with Kathy 
Etchingham, who proposed 
the plaque. 

It was unveiled by close 
friends Pete Townshend. of 
The Who, and Noel Redding, 
of Hendrix's band. The 
Experience, with a star- _ 
studded audience including 
Roger Daltrcy, Jimmy Page, 
Ray Davies. Dave Gihnour, 
Brian Eno. Lemmy, and. 
representing the current 
generation. Primal Scream, 
Dodgy and The Verve. 

Hendrix spent his most 
successful years in Britain and 
il is where he initially came to 
fame. The Jimi Hendrix 
Experience had theirfirst hit 
single with Hey Joe in 
December, 1966, following 
Hendrix’s arrival from the 
United Slates in September 
of that year. 

Hendrix died, aged 27, in 
1970. 


Violent videos haunt children’s minds 
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Violent scenes from Allen 
profoundly affected children 


Roger Dobson 

Graphic scenes of screen vio- 
lence stick in children’s mfnris 
and have a far more profound 
affect on them than nudity, sex 
scenes or bad language, ac- 
cording to new research. 

The eruption of an alien 
creature from a man’s stomach 
in the film Alien, cockroaches 
coming ont of a mouth in. 
Crcepsnow and a head bitten off 
androlling away m An Ameri- 
can Werewolf in London were, 
among .the most frightening 
scenes children wanted to dis- 
miss from their minds but 


couldn't, a British Psychologi- 
cal Society conference was told 
yesterday. 

Explicit violence was the 
source of most unwanted mem- 
ories among children inter- 
viewed by researchers, and 
more than half described in de- 
tail a specific violent scene they 
had watched and could not dis- 
miss from their thoughts. 

Psychologist Glenn Cupit, 
senior lecturer at the Universi- 
ty of South Australia, asked 
L500 children, mostly aged 10 
and 11, to describe scenes from . 
commercially available videos. 

He found drat scenes of nu- 


dity, genitalia, eroticism and bad 
language, frequently a target for 
censors, were seldom men- 
tioned the children. Itwas the 
films wnh scenes of violence, 
horror and dismemberment 
that dominated the list of un- 
welcome memories. 

Mr Cupit, who presented his 
findings yesterday to the BPS 
development psychology con- 
ference in Loi^hborough^said: 
■'We may be concentrating on 
the wrong things. ^Violent 
scenes, which have the greatest 
impact on children, are not al- 
ways the ones that adults fear 
are harmful. Children most of- 


ten report particularly persistent 
and unwelcome memories 
about violent scenes like peo- 
ple bang cut up with chainsaws, 
being put through meat mincers 
and that sort of thin g . 

“Some scenes commonly 
thought to stimulate memory, 
such as nudity, sexual behaviour 
or insanity, do not affect as 
many children. These findings 
are important because they re- 
veal what children themselves, 
rather thap adults, identify as 
the types of violent video scenes 
which have a lasting effect.” 

He said one of the problems 
with tackling violence in videos 


was that the moral high ground 
on censorship was held by the 
lobby for sexual censorship, 
which was more organised. 

“There is the occasional out- 
cry about violence after a par- 
ticular event, but the pressure 
soon dies away. One of the 
problems is that legislators 
know that if they put restrictions 
on violence it will have a major 
impact on the (film and video) 
business,” he said. 

During the study, researchers 
found that a higher than ex- 
pected proportion of young 
children had watched some of 
the most notoriously violent 


films. Evil Dead, for example, 
considered one of the most vi- 
olent available, was watched by 
three out of 10 children. 

■ The common perception of 
bullies as unpopular oafs lack- 
ing intelligence and social skills 
may be wrong and dangerous, 
according to research reported 
at the conference yesterday. 

Bullies are often popular 
and manipulative masters of the 
social situation, said psycholo- 
gist Jon Sutton and Professor 
Peter Smith of Goldsmith’s 
College, London University, 
who interviewed around 200 
children aged seven to 10. 


Almost two-fhhtto of adults 
said violence was their main 
concern about television, 
according to a Broadcasting 
Standards Commission re- 
port. Only 9 par cent said 
sex on television was their 
biggest concern. Lady 
Howe, the chairwoman, 
said: “The research teSs us 
that 53 per CBnt of parents 
have had cause to switch off 
their televisions while view- 
ing with children. In ahnost 
half of these cases ft was 
because of the violence be- 
ing portrayed.” 


\feggies who can’t resist 
the Dleasures of the flesh 


Kathy Maries ' 

The number of people re- 
nouncing meat has been in- 


accelerated in the wake of the 
BSE affair. But, according to a 
new survey, nearly hatfof adults 
who call themselves vegetarians 
secretly sneak off for burgers 
and bacon butties. 

Research by Thylor Nelson 
AGB, a marketing company, 
concludes that whfle'7 per cent 
of British adults describe them- 
selves as vegetarians, only 4 per 
cent have embraced an entire- 
ly meat-free diet. The research 
also reinforces previous surveys 
suggesting that a vegetarian 
diet is more attractive to women 
than to men. Five per cent of 
women said they abstained 
completely from meat and fish. 


Accorcfiotg to latest estimates, 
there are now three nnDfoa veg- 
etarians in Britain, which rep- 
resents a 20 per cent increase 
over the past two years. Num- 
bers are swelling by another 
5,000 each week, with many new 
converts citing the beef scare as 
their main reason. 

In addition, another 8 million 
people sty they avoid red meat, 
while continuing to eat fish and 
poultry. Die-hard meat-eaters 
are to be found in strength north 
of the border; only 1.6 per cent 
of Scottish .men have suc- 
cumbed to vegetarianism. 

While the vegetarian diet is 
more popular among women, 
the trend away from meat is re? 
ported to be rising more quick- 
ly among men. It is open to 
question, of course, whether 
these men give honest answers 


to surveys. It may be that they 
regularly nip out fora clandes- 
tine hambtnger, unsated by a 
healthy supper of spinach leaves 
and pine nuts. 

Doubts about the veracity of 
reports, of nombers of vegetar- 
ians are also reinforced by 
the meat industry’s oft-repeat- 
ed contention that consumption 
of all types of meat has re- 
mained steady for the past 30 
years. 

It may be that those who 
“cheat”, while attracting the op- 
probrium of dietary purists, are 
actually doing themselves a 
favour. 

According to a report by a 
London dime earlier this year, 
men who eat steak are health- 
ier than those who eschew red 
meat. 

The private Wellman Clinic 


said that men who ate little or 
no beef or Iamb were prone to 
exhaustion and often had a 
pallid appearance. Steak lovers, 
on the other hand, had more 
iron in their blood and found it 
.easier to stay fiL 

But if the relative benefits to 
health of different diets re- 
main disputable, the social ad- 
vantages of vegetarianism 
appear more certain, particu- 
larly if the object of desire eats 
no meat. 

- About half of single vege- 
tarians told researchers a few 
years ago that they would refuse 
even to consider going out with 
a meat-eater, no matter how 
desperate they were for com- 
pany- 

“You don’t want to loss 
someone with greasy pork fat on 
his mouth.” sniffed one woman. 


I couldn’t bear 
the cruelty’ 


‘Is there any 
more salami?’ 


The idea that some vegetarians 
“cheat” by eating meat is a non- 
sense: there is no hard and fast 
line to be dictated or taken. 

Intellectually, it would be pos- 
sible to take a principled stand 
by refusing to eat beef or pork, 
or by eating fish on Fridays. _ 

1 class myself as a vegetari- 
an because I do not eat meat, 
and will go out of my way to 
avoid it. even at the risk of caus- 
ing embarrassment to myself 
and others. 

But 1 do not take such a 
strong line against eating fish, 
and will eat it. if it avoids em- 
barrassment fw a host or host- 
ess. 1 prefer not to eat any flesh, 
but .sometimes make an excep- 
tion for fish (and politicians). 

Ycl 1 wear leather shoes and 
belts, consume dairy produce 
like milk and cheese, and eat so- 

called free-range eggs. If that is 
hypocritical, then it b the result 
of having a principle. Only 
those without principles cannot 
be hypocritical. , . 

The degrees of vegetarianism 
can be as different as the caus- 
es. I Know vegetarians who do 
not like meal because they do 
not like the taste, when it has 


It’s my choice, 
and there are no 
rules, writes 

Anthony Bevins 

taste. Others will eat white 
meat, like chicken, but not red 
meat, or vice versa, for the 
sam e reaSOD. 

I turned against meat in my 
mid-forties because I could not 
bear the cruellies involved in 
meat production; I did not wish 
to be responsible for the evident 
pain infli cted by men on animals 

to satisfy my appetite. 

It helped that my daughter is 

a vegetarian, and she advised on 

diet and protein; matters that 
had not previously bothered me. 
She also assured me - quite 
rightly - that not eating meat 
would cause me no harm. 

li isa personal choice and, as 
such , it is tailored to each indi- 
vidual, by each individual. I sus- 
pect that meat, unlike tobacco, 
is nor addictive, and I do not 
think it is as carcinogenic, but if 
vegetarians’ occasionally rat 
meat that is thractaice. Cheat- 
ing has nothing to do with iL 


I am not a proper vegetarian, 
as carnivorous friends gleeful- 
ly point out, when they think 
they have “caught” me out eat- 
ing parma ham, bacon or 
sausages. 

Why am 1 “allowed” to eat 
those? I look round to make 
sure the Vegetarian State ftjlice 
are not watching. “Because I 
like them,” I say. “Besides, I am 

sure it’s all free-range pig." 

In fact, the truth is that what 
I fail to be is apescetarian, not 
a vegetarian, because I eat fish. 
But most people would think I 
was talking about star signs. I 
have ahv^s been a moral rela- 
tivist 

1 don't know if animals have 
rights, but if they do 1 am sure 
that less injustice is done by 
Hiring fish than cattle. There are 
hierarchies of both sentience 
and cruelty. 

Some time after I give up 
meal (most of the time) I was 
heartened to be told that fish 
don't feci pain. 

Apparently they don’t need 
to, because they don't have 
memories, so pain is of no use 
to them. They simply respond, 
by reflex to external stimuli. 


So I like bacon? 
Where’s the 
beef? asks 

John Rentoul 

This is a good enough justi- 
fication for me, although bow 
salmon find their way back to 
their breeding grounds remains 
a mystery. 

Anyway, I didn’t become a 
partial pescetarian because 1 
was against killing animals. My 
main motive was my own 
health: I don't think a lot of 
meat is good for you and the 
-way it is produced involves a lot 
of chemicals and antibiotics 
and mechanically recovered 
fats you can’t be too sure about 
And 1 worked in a chicken 
house once. 

Asa secondary consideration, 
I see no point in being cruel to 
animals if it can be avoided - 
and industrial fanning and abat- 
toirs can be - although, being 
a moral relativist, I am more 
concerned about cruelty to hu- 
mans. 

Is there any more of that 
salami? 
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Fathers 
seen as a 
nuisance 
at births 



Khn Sengupfa 

Once it was considered to be a 
gesture of New-Manhood: hus- 
bands and boyfriends being 
there at the birth of their babies. 
But now they are ail doing it. 
and accordin g to some , the time 
may haw come to get expectant 
fathers out of the delivery 
rooms. 

A survey of 1.000 new moth- 
ers showed that while os many 
us 84 per cent of women had 
their partner present through- 
out labour, only 59 per cent said 
the men had been “ supportive''. 

Others were said to be more 
a hindrance than a help. Some 
are sick, some traumatised, and 
some pass out requiring med- 
ical treatment themselves, dis- 
tracting nurses and midwives at 
crucial points in the delivery. 

The report also found that 46 
per cent of the new mothers 
questioned did not find mid- 
wives supportive, 72 per cent 
had not met the midwives be- 
fore the delivery, and 81 per 
cent had used an electronic 
foetal monitoring machine. 

The study was carried out by 
the National Childbirth Trust in 
conjunction with Practical Par- 
enting magazine, and aimed to 
show how much progress had 
been made in areas of preg- 
nancy and maternity care after 
the publication in 1993 of the 
government report Changing 
Childbirth. 

A spokeswoman for the NCT 
said: “ The revelation about 
men in the labour room - and 
how women felt about it - was 
one of the more surprising re- 
sults.” 

John Friend, a consultant at 
the Derriford Hospital. Ply- 
mouth, and a spokesman for the 
Royal college of Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology, said: “It is now 
very commonplace for male 
partners to be around at birth 


and some may regard it as their 
right to be there. It is seen as the 
thing to do because friends and 
colleagues had done it. They 
may not have examined the 
possible consequences of seeing 
a delivery, particularly a difficult 
one. 

“It is obviously good for 
women to have support during 
labour, but it is hardly helpful 
for them if their partners get disr 
tressed while they are there. 
There are also, of course, many 
unhappy relationships between 
partners, and this unhappiness 
can be transferred to the wards 
and create added st rains .*’ 

Sheila Kitzinger, an author 
and authority on childbirth, said: 
“When you have a situation 
where 72 per cent of the women 
had not met the midwives before 
childbirth there are bound to be 
strains when the partner comes 
in as well. 1 am not blaming the 
midwives for this, it is a problem 
with the system. 

“Giving birth is a very private 
psvcho-scxual experience. If 
you have a team of strangers 
present, and machines attached 
to the mother, it can be very off- 
putting. If this was happening 
while you were having sex. you 
would never have anorgasm .” 

Beverley Beech, honorary 
chair of the Association for 
Improvements in the Materni- 
ty Services said: “Our president 
said recently, jokingly, perhaps 
the time has come i (/campaign 
to get the fathers out of the de- 
livery rooms. 

“In many cases men are not 
prepared for the experience of 
the delivery, and are taken into 
the delivery room as a bit of 
spare part ... when things go 
wrong the women often blame 
their partners for not being 
supportive. But the men them- 
selves are often very distressed 
and traumatised. They feel 
disempowered.” 
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Cutting crew: Greenham veterans and local people dismantling the fence yesterday as the former US air base was returned to common land . Photograph: Martin Hayhow 

Greenham women celebrate the final victory 
with garden shears and muscle power 


Dozens of people joined forces 
yesterday to pull down the 50- 
year-old fence surrounding 
Greenham Common, marking 
a final victory for peace cam- 
paigners. 

There were cheers of jubila- 
tion from crowds as they gath- 
ered, armed with garden 
cutters, and chopped their way 
through the 8ft high wire fence 


which surrounds the former 
US air base in Berkshire. 

Large sections of the fence 
were pushed to the ground 
around the 800-acre site which 
has now been returned to com- 
mon land. 

The momentous day rapidly 
became a large community 
event as kites and hot-air bal- 
loons circled the site and local 
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residents joined council officials 
to walk on the land which has 
been fenced off for 50 years. 

Greenham Common was the 
site of a continuous women's 
protest from 1981 until the fi- 
nal American cruise missiles 
were removed in March 1991. 
The demonstrations ended with 
the closure of the base. 

Jean Gardner, chairman of 
Newbury District Council, said: 
“Everyone was in fine spirits as 
we cut through sections of the 
fence. Lots of local people 
came along with cutters and 
cheered as the fences came 
down. 

“I do not think that people 
actually believed that the fence 
would be cut down until they fi- 
nally saw it. Many walked onto 
the land to survey the scene for 
the first lime in 50 years. This 
is an historic day for the peo- 
ple of Newbury as we take the 
first step to returning Greenham 
Common back to the people. 

“Already 600,000 tonnes of 
concrete has been dug up and 
very shortly wc will begin the re- 
moval of 8 million gallons of fuel 
stores.” The two year restora- 
tion programme wQl create the 
largest area of open heath! and 
in Berkshire. 

A spokesperson from the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disar- 
mament (CND) said: “The fi- 
nal removal of the fences at 
Greenham Common and its 
return to common land is a day 



for celebrating and a testimony 
to tire efforts of hundreds of 
thousands of peace carnpa^oets. 

“The Greenham women 
have been an inspiration to 
people around the world for 
their energy, determination and 
focus. The CND now looks 
forward to the day when the 
fences come down at all nuclear 
bases and installations.” 


The Newbury MP David 
ReodeL who helped to puU 
down the fence, said: “This is a 
truly historic day. After 50 years 
Greenham Common is coming 
back to the people of Newbury . 
Where once the bombers flew, 
the people will now be able to 
walk in peace. 

*This is the end of a long 
campaign by local people to 


have this area restored for open 
access. For some, this has been 
a 50-year campaign and every- 
one locally will be overjoyed that 
the area will not be an ordinary 
piece of public open space but 
a very special nature conserva- 
tion area." 

The land will gradually be 
opened up to the public as 
each part of it is made safe. 
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Kathy Matte 

A vicar who called for thieves 
who stole from his village 
church to have their hands cut 
off has found himself facing 
chastisement. The Rev Robert 
McConadue has been sum- 
moned by his bishop, who is not 
amused by his invoking the 
Biblical sanction. 

After the theft of a set of 100- 
y ear-old figurines of the 12 
Apostles, Mr McConachie sur- 
prised his congregation at St 
bunstan’s, in West Peckbam. 
near Maidstone, Kent, last week 
by reciting St Mark, Chapter 9, 
Verse 43: “And if thy hand of- 
fend thee, cut it off. 

“It is better for thee to enter 
into life maimed than having 
two hands to go into Hell into 
the fire that never shall be 
quenched." 

The Londonderry-born vicar 
suggested that a state-appoint- 
ed body should be created to 
perform the amputations, and 
proposed that only one hand be 
chopped off initially, to see if it 
achieved the desired effect 

The Bishop of Rochester. 
Michael Nazir-AIL has sent a 


message to Mr McConadue, 56, 
summoning him to a private 
meeting and making dear that 
he does not share his interpre- 
tation of the New Testament 

He told him. according to a 
spokesman for the diocese: “Je- 
sus's teaching has nnthim» to do 
with punishment to be inflicted 
on others. In fact, any adequate 
view of punishment must for 
Christians, include the possibil- 
ity of reform and rehabilitation. 

“This exdudes the mutilation 
of the body, as it would make 
re ha bill la Lion more difficult.” 

After his blast from the pul- 
pit, Mr McConachie acknowl- 
edged that be was following the 
Scriptures very literally, but 
declared that cutting off the 
thieves' hands would make 
them think twice before doing 
it again. 

The diocesan spokesman 
sakt “The meeting will be a pri- 
vate matter. Bishop Michael is 
vety concerned for his diocese, 
of which St Dunstan's Church 
is pan." 

The figurines have now been 
returned to the church, after be- 
fog tracked down to an antiques 
dealer in north London. 
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Saga’s got it covered 

If you are aged 50 or over, you could 
protect your home and contents for 
less with Saga Honie Insurance. 


Saga Home Insurance 
can offer you genuine 
savings over other 
policies while giving 
you cover that fully 
protects your home and 
possessions. Combined 
with first rate claims 
and customer service, it 
is no wonder that almost 
400 D00 people insure 
their homes with us. 


Call us FREE today. ** 

0800 414 525 

Quoting reference 

ID9705 


For a free no obligation 
quote simply call us 
with all relevant details, 
on the number below. 

Saga Price Promise 
For New Customers 

If you find another 
comarable policy at a 
lower price within 2 
months of taking out 
Saga Home Insurance, 
we will refund you the 
difference. 
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Saturday 9am - j pm 
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When digital TV comes to cable next 
year, you’ll be able to create your own 
interactive TV guide, which will let you 
know exactly when and where your 
favourite type of programme is 


coming up. 


This idea is just one of the many 
possibilities that our communications 
technology is opening up. 

Which is why we’re asking over a 
million of our customers to take part 
in a national survey, to tell us what they 
want most and which areas we should 
develop first. 

If you’re not a customer, but would like 
to join in. simply call our survey hotline 
on FreeCaii 0800 068 8060. 

Or visit http://www.cwcom.co.uk 
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Literacy drive brings extra lessons for primary teachers 


Lucy Ward 

Every primary school teacher 
will receive extra training in 
iciiching reading and writing, 
under an ambitious Govern- 
ment programme to drive up lit- 
erary standards. 

Schools, education authori- 
ties, and the Government, to- 
gether with parents and 


employers, will all have a role 
in a nation-wide effort to boost 
reading, according to the Na- 
tional Literacy Strategy, pub- 
lished today. 

The de taxied five-year agen- 
da, which confirms the place of 
literacy at the heart of the Gov- 
ernment's education pro- 
gramme, will lead to 
unprecedented consistency 


among primary schools across 
the country. 

Teachers will be trained to 
use officially recognised teach- 
ing techniques, and all prima- 
ry schools will be required to set 
aside an hour each day for the 
leaching of reading, unless they 
can prove they are using alter- 
native methods which are as 
good or more successful 


The strategy, devised ty a Lit- 
eracy Thsk Force appointed by 
Labour while in opposition, is 
designed to achieve the Gov- 
ernment’s ambitious targets of 
80 per cent of alJ 11 -year-olds 
reading at the standard ex- 
pected for their age by 2002. 

Last year, only 56 per cent 
achieved that leveL 
Work on the demanding pro- 


le will begin immediate- 
y, as local education authorities 
start devising action plans for 
raising literacy standards in pri- 
mary schools. 

Schools will become direct- 
ly involved next summer, when 
each will send their head 
teacher, a governor, and a des- 
ignated literacy co-ordinator 
for two days' training in teach- 


ing reading and writing, to be 
passed on to all staff 

From autumn 1998, when 
schools are expected to intro- 
duce a reading hour, those 
which have furthest to go to 
meet the literacy target wfll re- 
ceive extra intensive 
from specially appoin 
sultants. 

Tb back up the programme. 


rt 
con- 


the 1998-99 school year will be 
designated “National Year of 
Reading”, when parents will be 

urged through media campaigns 

to help their children read. 

Fun ding for the strategy, 
which wifi be monitored in 
schools and LEAs by Ofeted, 
will come from a fund given to 
local authorities for education 
training. 


The schools minister Stephen 
Byere said the strategy provid- 
ed a practical agenda for action. 
“Eveiy primary school in the 
land has on important part to 
pi ay in our national drive to raise 
standards. Every parent and 
employer will welcome our de- 
termination to ensure our chil- 
dren have the literacy skills they 
will need in the 21st century." 


Hague attack 
over funeral 
backfires 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 


An aLtack by William Hague on 
the “shabby" way in which Tony 
[Stair exploited the funeral of 
Princess Diana backfired last 
night, after a senior royal source 
praised Number 10’s “very pos- 
itive contribution”. 

Mr Hague told BBC televi- 
sion's Breakfast with Frost pro- 
gramme: “The thing that has 
annoyed me most of all. and it 
has to be said at some stage, is 
the leaking of advice given to 
the Royal Family, the apparent 
briefings to the press, that ad- 
vice was given to the Royal Fam- 
ily that puts the Government in 
a good light and the Royal 
Family in a had light. 

“Now that's shabby politics 
and it's bad government and it’s 
no way to support the Royal 
Family in the future. 

“I can't believe that that has 
been done with the sanction or 
authority of the Prime Minister. 
Prime ministers give confiden- 
tial advice to the Royal Fami- 


ly, but he should prevent it hap- 
pening at any time." 

A Government source said 
last night: “It is a pack of lies". 
And although the Palace was 
embarrassed at any suggestion 
of it becoming embroiled in po- 
litical controversy, the Royal 
source said there had been no 
question of the Prime Minister 
hijacking the event. 

Alastair Campbell, the Prime 
Minister's press secretary, held 
two No 10 briefings for mem- 
bers of the parliamentary Lob- 
by in the week before the 
funeral. 

With the prior knowledge 
and approval of the Palace, has 
initial message was that the 
Palace and the families had de- 
cided to break with tradition by 
excluding some of the great and 
the good from the funeral 
guest-list. 

After the press had started to 
attack the Royal Family for be- 
ing out of touch, the second 
briefing concentrated on the 
message that some of the “com- 
mon touch" ideas for the funeral 


Bodyguard says driver was sober 


The British bodyguard assigned to protect Diana, 
Princess of Wales, during her romance with Dodi Fayed, 
has insisted there was no due on the night they died 
that their driver Henri Paul was drunk. 

Alexander Wingfield spent about two hours immediately 
before the fatal crash in Paris with Mr Paul, 41 , whose 
post-mortem blood tests proved he was more than three 
times over the drink-driving limit. 

Mr Wingfield has told BBCI’s Panorama: "I never saw 
the guy drink anything. I mean he was French, he’d 
been off duty. The French drink wine at every meal, but 
there was nothing in his demeanour that would suggest 
to me that he was drunk. 

“He was exactly the same as he was in the afternoon, 
just a nice guy and he was sober.” 

In a programme, entitled Diana, The Last Day, to be 
screened tonight, Mr Wingfield said of the aeddent “If 
anyone is to dame it should be whoever was hounding 
the car that night because there had been an escalation 
throughout the whole period we were away.” 

He said that, ironically, Diana had been concerned for 
the safety of the photographers earlier in the day. She 
feared they might fall in front of foe cars. 


- such as the invitation for rep- 
resentatives of the Princess's 
favourite charities to join the fu- 
neral procession from St 
James's- had been initiated by 
the Palace. 

The media was also attacked 
for treating the grief-stricken 
Royal Family as little more 
than “extras” in a media-led 
event. 

One source said yesterday 
that it had not been a matter of 
No 10 breaking confidentiality; 
the Palace had asked for help 
in getting the messages out, and 
No 10 bad come to its assis- 
tance. 

As for presenting No 10 in a 
good light, to the detriment of 
the Royal Bunify, No 10 went 
to extreme lengths to promote 
the role of the Palace - at 
times, frustrating reporters who 
were desperate for copy which 
was critical of the Royals. 

Mr Hague said: “The Princess 
did not belong to one political 
party." If Gordon Brown, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was chairing a special commit- 
tee on proposals for a perma- 
nent memorial, then politicians 
from other parties should also 
be represented, he added. 

Earlier, reports that both 
Prince Charles and Mr Blair 
were planning to abolish the Gv- 
fl List, in return for the Queen 
keeping her £84m annual in- 
come from the Crown Estates, 
which is at present handed to the 
Government, were categorical- 
ly denied by both the Palace and 
Downing St. 

However, the reports rekin- 
dled the debate about the future 
of the monarchy. The Prince of 
Wiles has let it be known he 
wants to use the current climate 
to encourage major changes in 
the role of the Royal family, ac- 
cording to sources close to the 
Palace. The Prince is also said 
to be determined that his sons. 
William and Harry, should have 
an upbringing more in tune with 
contemporary society. 



Headline event: Residents of west Belfast digesting news that Unionists were edging closer to meeting Sinn Fein yesterday Photograph: David Rose 

Ulster talks on brink of new dawn 


Potentially historic political 
talks will be convened in Belfast 
this morning amid uncertainty 
on when the Ulster Unionist 
Party will enter the building for 
negotiations which will involve 
Sinn Fein. 

Most participants and ob- 
servers believe that David Trim- 
ble will lead his Ulster Unionists 
into the talks, but few think this 
will happen today. 

Instead, the first item on the 
agenda is likely to be a com- 
plaint from the Rev Ian Paisley 
that Sinn Fein is not a democ- 
ratic party and should therefore 
be expelled from the exercise. 
Most participants believe the 
talks will not be long delayed by 
the censure move, since it seems 
unlikely that he will appear in 
person to press the case in the 
presence of Sinn Fein. 


Unionists set wheels in motion for direct negotiation 
with Sinn Fein. David McKittrick reports 


However, both the British 
and Irish governments and oth- 
ers taking part are likely to ex- 
press their disapproval of last 
week’s statement by an IRA 
spokesman that the terrorist or- 
ganisation “have some problems 
with" the Mitchell principles of 
espousing non-violence and 
democracy. 

The talks are currently on 
item 2A of the agenda of the 
opening plenary session; the 
point at which they have been 
for many months. 

To move from this point re- 
quires the assent of Mr Trimble. 
If, as most expect, he does not 
appear today, then the other 
participants are likely to busy 


themselves with a range of bi= 
lateral and trilateral meetings. 

On Saturday, the executive of 
Mr Trimble’s party authorised 
him to go into talks on whatever 
basis he judged fiL The gener- 
al sense is that the party’s en- 
tiy is thus inevitable, though 
when and how this might hap- 
pen is still uncertain. 

Mr Trimble has spoken of 
varying the structure of the 
talks, presumably to ensure 
that for the moment at least he 
and his delegates do not sit 
down face-to-face with Sinn 
Fein. 

More than 80 per cent of the 
speakers at Saturday’s meeting 
of the executive were in favour 
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Northern Ireland political 
development minister Paul 
Murphy yesterday told Sky tele- 
vision: “My belief is that the 
talks will be opening a new era 
in Northern Ireland politics. I 
hope and pray that all parties 
in Northern Ireland will be in- 
volved in those talks. 

“I particularly hope that the 
Ulster Unionist Party, which is 
the largest party in Northern 
Ireland, will be.a major player 
in those talks because they rep- 
resent a very important com- 


munity. And all the evidence 
from foe Unionist community 
last week, by way of opinion 
polls and other matters as well, 
do indicate that there isa feel- 
ing among people in Northern 
_EFdlsBd ^on A .bpfo sides of foe 
thal-foTonly way 
JfclS&j&JEK&e parties talking 


to each other. 

Mr Murphy added later: “I 
don’t believe for one second 
that the Unionist Party will ab- 
dicate its responsibility, in the 
words of Ken Maginnis yester- 
day, to put their point of view 
across in any talks and process. 

“At least the Ulster Unionist 
Party has said it will participate." 

He encouraged them to join 
face-to-face talks: “My own 
view is that it is by far the best 
thing for the parties to be to- 
gether in foe same room.” 
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Get more house for 
less monoy with bags 
of individual style. 

W hen you design and build your own home 
or convert a property, you create a home 
that’s as Individual as you are. You choose where 
you live, foe design of your new home, the 
products used to build it and your own builder. 
Meaning you put your money straight into your 
new home, rather than a developer’s pocket and 
get exactly what you want 

_at the OK’s BIGGEST SBOW for 
baildiog and converting a heme 

• OverlSO specialist exhibitors 
• Stunning showhouse • Fantastic room sets 
• Land & conversions for sale in the UK 
• Hundreds of house designs 
• Demonstrations • Talks bom self bufldere 
• Seminars for beginners 
• Expert advice and much much more.. 
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Minister defends £17,000 
pay rises for Cabinet 


Anthony Bevins 


The Government, yesterday de- 
fended its decision to go ahead 
with plans to increase Cabinet 
salaries from April while curb- 
ing public sector pay for people 
such as nurses and teachers. 

After foe election. Cabinet 
ministers agreed to postpone 
their pay rise for a year - when 
they are due to get an increase 
of£17,209, or 19.6 per cent, tak- 
ing them to £105.060 

A Government source said 
yesterday that any comparison 
between nurses and ministers 
was “invidious", and Stephen 


Byers, Minister for Education, 
said extra money was being 
made av ailab le for* education, to 
be spent on recruiting more 
teachers, bods and equipment. 

Referring to a comment 
made by teaches* leader Nigel 
de Gruchy, Mr Byers said: “Ir*s 
disappointing that the first thing 
a general secretary of a teacher 
union does is threaten that 
they’re going to go on strike, 
when in fact weVe bad the first 
tranche of new money arming 
into foe education service for 
many a year.” 

He told GMTVs Sunday 
Programme that more than 


DAILY POEM 


On Seeing a Wounded Hare Limp by Me, 
Which a Fellow Had Just Shot At 

By Robert Bums 

Inhuman man! curse an thy barh'rous art, 

And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye ; 

May never puy soothe dice with a sigh. 

Nor ever pleasure glad thy cruel heart! 

Co live, poor wanderer of die wood and field. 

The bitter little dial of life remains: 

No mare the thickening brakes and verdant plains 
Tb thee shall home, or food, or pastime yield. 

Seek, mangled wretch, someplace of wonted rest, 

No more of test, but now thy dying bed! 

The sheltering rushes whistling o'er thy head. 

The cold earth with thy Moody bosom presL 

Oft as by winding Niih I, musing, wait 
The sober eve, or hail the chearful dawn, 

Til miss thee sporting o’er die dewy lawn. 

And curse die ruffian 's aim, and mourn thy hapless fate. 

This week’s poems come from The Faber Book of Beasts: an 
anthology of “some of foe best poems in English about foe 
creatures who share our planet", edited by Pbul Muldoon (Faber 
& Faber, £14.99). ' 


£lbn extra was being pumped 
into education over the next iwo 
years. He said the Department 
for Education and Employ- 
ment had already submitted 
evidence to the pay review 
body, “that there should be a 
new category of teacher called 
foe advanced skills teachers". 

This would provide targeted 
rewards for foe best teachers in 
the system, to keep them in the 
profession and to stop them 
moving out of the dassroom and 
into administration. 

“They can dedicate them- 
selves to improving the quality 
of education our children re- 
ceive by excellent classroom 
teaching," Mr Byers said. 

“What we're saying is that 
there is new money for educa- 
tion. We’re going 'to dedicate 
that to employ more teachers, 
to provide better books and 
equipment and improve the 
environment in our schools. 
That’s foe real world. 

“That’s what parents want. 
They would say, “why pay dou- 
ble-figure increases for teach- 
ers?', which is what foe unions 
have submitted. And you know, 
most teachers would recognise 
that’s the reality as welL” 

Hie fact that Labour minis- 


ters are lo stand by foe Tory gov- 
ernment's public sector spend- 
ing targets - along with its pay 
restraint - was well publicised 
by Labour during the election 
campaign, and generated union 
criticism at foe time. 

The Senior Salaries Review 
Body recommended big pay 
rises for MPs and ministers in 
July last year, and they were 
passed by a Commons vote, to 
take effect the day after the I 
May election. 

The Cabinet agreed not to 
take the rise immediately, hold- 
ing it back until next year. The 
Prime Minister's salary re mains 
at £102,417, rather than foe 
£145,860 that had been recom- 
mended before the election. 

Nigel Evans, a Conservative 
front-bench spokesman, said 
yesterday: “The ministers’ pay 
rise is the clearest example yet 
of Labour rank hypocrisy. They 
must believe foe British people 
have the memories of goldfish. 

“Only 12 months ago they 
were attacking business fat cats, 
and yet now they accept 20 per 
cent pay rises at the same time 
as they tell nurses they can only 
have 3 per cent. Their noses are 
so far into the trough that you 
barely see the soles of their feeL" 


NO CLAIM? YOU GAIN. 


Discover private health cover with 
up to 50% no-claims discount 
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news 


Motoring: Britain’s environment agency encourages employees to get behind the wheel, while the EU turns to pedestrians’ safety 


Nicholas Schoon 

Environment Correspondent 

The environmental watchdog 
run by the Government is in 
thrall to the car culture, rJflim 
some of the regulator's staff! The 
Environment Agency is aggres- 
av^promodngitsowncar-leas- 
in g sch e me among almost half of 
its 9,000 employees, with d awns 
of “Vorry^ree motoring’’. 

. . The more on-the-job mHea^ 
the empfciyees do, the larger and 
more powerful a car the staff 
members are entitled to. 

“There are, of course, ad- 
vantages to the individual in 
. having a lease car, especially as 
7 it is available for private use,” 
says an explanatory booklet 
sent to The Indqxndenl by a dis- 
gruntled staffer. 

“Employees will be free of 
the worry of road tax, insurance, 
main te nance and unexpected 
and expensive repair bills.” 

The agency has no mileage al- 
lowance for using bicycles on 
work journeys, nor any loan 
scheme to encourage bike pur- 
chase. It has 1,715 of hs own ve- 
hicles and only a few dozen 
bicycles used by its water bailiffs. 

It gives its staff no incentives 
or instructions to use public 


can use the car for up to 15,000 
private miles each year and can 
take it overseas. 

As well as covering insurance 
and garage bills, the lease 
scheme offers a replacement in 
foe event of breakdown, theft 
or accident Staff who join get 
a new car of their choice, winch 
they can swap for another new 
velucle after four years or 
80,000 miles. 

The agency sees foe scheme 
as a money-saver — it is cheap- 
er than letting employees use 
their own cars for work journeys 
and claiming a higher mileage 
allowance. It also ensures that 
staff drive around in vehicles 
wifo smo£curtring catalytic con- 
verters rather than badly tuned, 
highly polluting old bangers. 
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Driving force: A Mercedes C-daw (above) and the Ford 
Mondeo - both were tested for ‘pedestrian friendliness* 



Cars to wear 


and skirts 


Randeep Ramesfi 

Transport Correspondent 

Motor manufacturers are faring 
their greatest challenge - to pre- 
vent pedestri^ foam serious in- 
jury in a collision with a car. 

NeG Kinnock, foe EU Trans- 
port Commissioner, is spear- 
heading a drive to reduce the 
number of pedestrians killed on 
the roads. Last year, more than 
8,000 people lost their lives on 
highways in Europe. 

A draft directive is m the 
pipeline, which would mean 
that no one should suffer sen- 
ous injury in collision with a car 
Unveiling at 25mph, Mr Kinnock 
said in July that he would be in- 
troducing legislation next year. 

“No car on the road at pre- 
sent would meet that," said 
Gary Brown, project engineer 
at Mira, the centre for auto- 
motive research. The proposals 
would require new models, 
from 2000, to pass stringent 
“head-and-leg" tests. 

■frials conducted by foe Trans- 
port Research Laboratory ear- 
lier this year show that todays 

cars would not pass the ^pedes- 
trian friendliness" criteria. Plas- 
tic heads and legs were thrown 
at 13 family saloons to see what 
damage a human would sustain. 
The results were conclusive. 
“No car tested provides sum- 

dent protection to meet the 

posed legalisation, said the 
researchers. Among those test- 
ed were the Ford Mondeo, the 
Mercedes C-dass and the Vhu*- 
haflVbctra. - 

Manufacturers face coin^ 
ptetely ovefoauftng foe bounce 
jmd bumpers to meet foe draft 

jnej^Gus-makerecJaimfoat 


foe alterations - developing an 
energy-absorbing nose, , (hanging 
the bonnet shape and introduc- 
ing a safety skirt -would pat up 
the price of a saloon by £1,500. 

Safety experts are unim- 
pressed. In 1595, 686 pedestri- 
ans .lost their, lives in ooltirions 
with cars on Britain’s roads. 
“These type of cost benefits cal- 
culations are not realistic," said 
Murray Mackay, professor of 
transport safety at Birmingham 
University. “We. used to have 
to ugh ened glass windscreens 
years ago and it was said then 

- T “ . , ' 




Smog culture: A cyclist 
dodges the city traffic 
among the tightly packed 
cars and double-deckers 
of a busy London street; 
the Environment Agency Is 
offering a car-leasing 
scheme to any employee 
docking up more than 
5,000 business miles 
per year 


and waste dumps scattered 
around the country, agency 
staff could never do their jobs 
using only public transport and 


transport rather than cars. Fur- 
thermore, a growing number of 
tire watchdog's many offices in 
EngJandand 'W&Jes are in edge- 
of-town or rural locations, bad- 
ly served or completely missed 
by buses and trains. 

The leasing scheme is open to 
any member of staff doing at 
. least 5,000 miles a year on busi- 
ness. The employee has to pay 
29 per cent of tire leasing cost, 


But some staff have been 
writing to the agency’s internal 
paper to complain about what 
they see as pro-car policies. 
DcmgiasPauIky.frcsn foe North 
East Region, says it “seems 
hypocritical and unnecessary". 

But in the same latest issue 
the agency’s director of per- 


Tb seduce staff members into 


on foeir share of foe lease costs 
ofnp to 14 months, worth asav- 
ing of mere than £1^00. So for 
opto 2,000 staffhave joined, but 


flh rqit flar p* mirphw yhH iw 

their own cars. 

The most questionable part 
of the scheme is foe way n al- 
lows staff with foe highest 
initeag e to have the most gas- 


i care. Those doing at! 


the maximum is an l,800cc ing long hours on motorw 
petrol engine. Under 10,000 needed larger, more powei 


in a way which will have all cy- 
clists gritting foeir teeth. “1 ad- 
mire people who cycle to work 
- they must realise, though, that 
not everyone can. Nor are we 


15 000 miles a year are entitled miles it iss l,600cc petrol, or cars. “This was done on com- going to send our pollution in- 

tn a n*rml im rn 7 IYVW- 1 QOSnr rlir-G^I fort and Safe tv ProtimK.” SDeCtOIS wobbling Ou On a Dike 


to a petrol engine up to 2,000cc l,9Q5cc dieseL fort and safety grounds.” jqjertors wobbling^ on a 1 

or a diesel up to 2300cc. Bet- A spokeswoman for the She said foal in monitoring to visit 1CL So let sjceep 
ween 15,000 and 10,000 miles agency said it felt staff spend- and regulating industry, rivets sense of proportion. 
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expensive. So 1,000 eyes were 
needlessly blinded.” 

Motoring trade associations 
have labelled the latest pro- 
posals “safety fiction”. “Cats 
and pedestrians are incompat- 
ible, says James Rosenstein, a 
spokesman, for foe ACEA, 
which represents car manufac- 
turers in Europe. “If you soft- 
en a car front-then yon reduce, 
the risk to pedestrians and in- 
crease it for the car’s occupants. 
It is not a ample thing. 7 ’ 

Professor Mackay also dis- 
putes the car-makers’ claim 
that most of foe damage k 
■ done not by the car buthybod- 
ies bouncing off pavements: 
“We proved in the early Eight- 
ies that it was the initial impact 
: that caused the d am age.” 

The Faiiiamentmy Advisory 

Cbuncil forThmsport Safety be- 
lieves that die number of pedes- 
trians killed in car crashes would 
drop by 7 per cent, and serious 
injuries would be cut by-more 

than a fifth by the changes. _ 

A spokesman for th e: RA C 
said: ^vittSiDore important© 
save lives than to lookgpod.” . 
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“ ; One tone for you. A different tone 
'• fo^roCr other half. 

Ths simple Idea could be available 
for use in the next year or so. It’s 
Just one of the ways our 
communications technology can 
make your life that little bit easier. 

But there are hundreds of others 

f 

just as useful. 

: Which is why we’re asking over a 
mfllton of our customers to take 
part in a national survey, to tell us 
what they want most and which 
areas we should develop first. 

If you’re not a customer, but would 
- like to join in, simply cal! our survey 
hotline on FreeCall 0800 068 8060. 
Or visit http://www.cwcom.co.uk • 
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news 


Airport loses 
no deep over 



Randeep Ramesh 

Transport Correspondent 

Nighi flights do not affect peo- 
ple's sleep, according to an 
expert representing the Gov- 
ernment and BAA, the owner 
or Heathrow airport, at the 
long-running public inquiry into 
proposals for a fifth terminal. 

Dr John Ollcrhead. a re- 
searcher at the Civil Aviation 
Authority, the Government’s 
safetv regulator, is scheduled to 
take the stand at the inquiry at 
the end of this month. He is not 
expected to deviate from the 
fruits of his work for the De- 
portment of Transport, which in 
1492 led him to conclude that 
“very few people living near air- 
ports arc at risk of any sub- 
stantial sleep disturbance due to 
aircraft noise, even at the high- 
est event noise levels". 

The Department of Envi- 
ronment. Transport and the 
Regions agrees with Dr Oiler- 
head’s analysis. Elizabeth 
Du t hie. a civil servant from 
the department, has submitted 
evidence to the inquiry which 
slates: “The number of distur- 
bances caused by aircraft noise 
Ls so small that is has a negligi- 
ble effect on overall normal dis- 
turbance raLes" 

Residents disagree. Tom Ja- 
cobs, a retired physics lecturer, 
lives under one of the two 
flight-paths. He has told the in- 
spector in charge of the inquiry, 
Roy Vhndcnneer QC, that 
“noisier planes will wake me, 
even with the bedroom windows 


closed" . Another resident told 
the inquiry that her famil y was 
woken up evety day at 6ara. “It 
is incredibly unpleasant to wake 
up to the sound of screaming 
machines in the sic/." she said. 

Mr Vaadermeer is to witness 
the effects of early moming de- 
partures. He is planning to stay 
in a hotel in Richmond to judge 
the likelihood of being woken 
up by the 16 arrivals and de- 
partures that occur before 6 am. 

Campaigners, who oppose 
Terminal 5, axe keen to highlight 
the noise issue. “We think the 
Government’s research is fun- 
damentally flawed. Our evi- 
dence shows that thousands of 
people arc affected by these ear- 
ly morning flights," said Dennot 
Cox, chairman of the Heathrow 
anti-noise group, Hacan. 

Even if Terminal 5 docs not 
get the green light, campaign- 
ers fear that the pressure for 
more night flights will continue. 
Mr Cox points out that British 
Airways, which operates more 
than a third of all take-offs and 
landings at Heathrow, has told 
Mr Vhndermeer that the airline 
“will recommend an easing of 
the limit on the number of 
night flights permitted''. 

BAA claims that despite a 
60 per cent increase in passen- 
ger numbers, should Terminal 
5 go ahead, there would be “no 
change in noise levels". A 
spokesman added that the “sit- 
uation will not worse than it is 
today. Terminal 5 will not mean 
more noise for the 500,000 lo- 
cal residents". 



Dawn chorus: An early moming flight coming in to tend at Heathrow. Experts contend that the noise levels are unlikely to disrupt local people’s sleep Photoffaph: John Lawrence 

Brown acts to ease Third World debts 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 


Gordon Brown will tomorrow 
launch an international initia- 
tive to lift the burden of debt 
payments from the world's 
poorest nations by the start of 
the new millennium. 

In a speech he is to give to the 
annual meeting of finance min- 
isters from Commonwealth 
countries, the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer will also an- 
nounce that Britain is to stop 
granting official export credits 
for “unproductive” spending 
on items such as military equip- 
ment and presidential jets by 
Third World countries. He will 
call for other countries to take 
the same action, which would 
choke off sales of these items to 
developing nations if they all fol- 
lowed Britain's lead. 

The Chancellor will also chal- 


lenge other rich nations to fol- 
low Britain in cancelling loans 
made to poor countries through 
its aid programme. 

Mr Brown's bid to give new 
impetus to an international 

g rogramme of debt reduction 
>r extremely poor countries in 
Africa and Latin America will 
delight the “Jubilee 2000" cam- 
paign run by churches, unions 
and other organisations, which 
has been calling for the devel- 


oped world to write off com- 
pletely the overhang of loans 
that poor countries owe to rich 
governments and organisations 
like the World Bank and In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 

Although the Chancellor 
does not go that far, he will 
praise the churches for recog- 
nising that the millennium of- 
fers a means of taking forward 
the debt-relief programme. In 
an echo of the other campaign. 


A good cerebral 
breakfast. 
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Recent scientific studies have shown that people who have a good Kellogg's cereal 
breakfast are more likely to be mentally sharper and more alert in the mornings. So you 
don't need to be a brain box to know what breakfast you should eat. 

National Breakfast Week sponsored by 


the working title for the Gov- 
ernment’s new initiative is 
“Debt 2000”. 

The UK has long taken the 
lead in pushing for extra help tor 
a group of very poor countries 
which can never hope to earn 
enough from exports to pay 
their interest bills, do matter how 
well they run their economies. 
Mr Brown’s Conservative pre- 
decessor, Kenneth Clarke, won 
heartfelt praise from Com- 
monwealth finance minsters 
this time last year for the role 
he had played in getting agree- 
ment to the existing IMF-World 
Bank debt-relief initiative. 


Launched with much fan- 
fare in Washington last au- 
tumn, it has been strongly 
criticised by aid charities for be- 
ing slow and inflexible. 

. Mr Brown’s new proposals 
call on the international com- 
munity to revive the impetus by 
making sure that all the coun- 
tries which could quality for 
debt relief - abouf-19 of them 
- have at least Started by 2000 
on the six-year process of as- 
sessment and economic re- 
forms that lead to reduced 
payments. The Chancellor will 
say that it is a “demanding but 
realistic" target. 


The proposals would not 
necessarily require developed 
country governments to provide 
more funds on top of the mod- 
est $7.4bn that the existing plan 
is liketyto cost them. A call for 
extra money would go do bad- 
ly as the lenders are still argu- 
ing over the financing already 
needed . 

HoifewscMr BftSwh wants to 
ensoul that the {Sirin floesTnot 
run into the san^HSs tost^ws- 
it to the IMFs annual meetings, 
which start in Hong Kong after 
the Commonwealth meeting in 
Mauritius this week, offers the 
chance to set a firm timetable. 


He will present his plan as a 
challenge to the borrowers as 
well as the lenders. The in- 
debted countries which make 
the fastest progress on eco- 
nomic reform, and introduce the 
most open and accountable 
policies, should be rewarded 
with fester debt relief, he win say. 

Die speech will set out a^ev- 
fia-ptfinpplaa: tt* bringSteavily- 
ffidet&m Ebtuitries td a position 
from winch fibey can-, export 
goods and improve prosperity 
without seeing all their overseas 
earnings swallowed up in in- 
terest payments to the richest 
nations on earth. 


The IMF is wrong about the best 
path to growth, say charities 


Diane Coyle 


Leading charities have called tor 
a new approach to the reduction 
of poverty in developing coun- 
tries, and criticised the inter- 
national community for 
dra g ging its heels on writing off 
the debts of the world’s poor- 
est nations. 

Two separate reports issued 
today call into question the 
policies of the International 
Monetary Fund and World 
Bank as they prepare for the 
start of their annual meetings. 
The aid agendas, Oxfam In- 
ternational and Christian Aid, 


accuse the IMF in particular of 
being unwilling to take effective 
action to help the poor. 

Oxfam says the East Asian 
experience during the past three 
decades shows that reducing in- 
equality and tackling poverty is 
the most effective path to eco- 
nomic growth. “Economic suc- 
cess has been accompanied by 
a silent revolution of poverty re- 
duction. More people have 
moved out of poverty more 
quickly than at any time in his- 
tory," It says. 

The report says that, contrary 
to received wisdom in the IMF 
and Wbrid Bank that growth will 


“trickle down" to relieve pover- 
ty, die link actually runs the oth- 
er way. Polities that raise the 
incomes of the rural poor, and 
limit inequality by offering 
health, education and other 
services to the very poor, lead 
to economic success. 

It emphasises the contrast be- 
tween the relatively equal East 
Asian economies and the lack 
of economic success enjoyed by 
very unequal countries such as 
Brazil, Mexico and Zimbabwe. 
For example, growth in Mexi- 
co's national income has had to 
be four times as great as South 
Korea's to increase the incomes 


of the poorest tenth of the 
population by an equivalent 
amount. 

“Equity is good for growth,” 
the report concludes- It criticises 
the IMF for ignoring the in- 
creased poverty and inequality 
that resulted from its 1995 fi- 
nancial “rescue package” for the 
Mexican economy. 

Christian Aid criticised the 
IMF for its lack of progress on 
the package of debt relief 
agreed at last year's annual 
meeting. “From governments to 
campaigners, no one has been 
impressed with the effort shown 
by the IMF." 


Whistleblowers poised 
to win legal protection 


■ 

UHTsnan woniiar 

Westminster Correspondent 


Whistleblowers who alert the 
public or media to fraud or oth- 
er criminal practices could soon 

be protected, because the Gov- 
ernment is considering giving its 
irt to a new few that would 
guard their jobs. 

Richard Shepherd, a Tbiy 
MP, drawn tenth in the Private 
Members' Bill ballot, is putting 
forward a whistleblowers’ BID 

ennnent supportfpublic (§m- 
cem at Work, the body which 
gives legal advice to whistle- 
blowers, is confident, however, 
that it will become law. 

Many Labour MPs. several of 
whom are now on the front 
bench, have expressed support 
tor the legislation. 

Guy Dehn. the director of 
Public Concern at Work, said: 
“I am sure that there will be 
whistleblowing legislation by 
die end of this parliamentary 
session". 

_ In its annual report pub- 
lished today. Public Concern 
outlines a series of cases where 
whistleblowers have prevented 
the continuation of crimes in or- 



Rfehard Shepherd: Bifl likely 
to have government support 

ganisations, both in the public 
and private sectors. 

In one case, Judith Jones, the 
deputy matron at Denison 
House, a small private nursing 
home in Selby. North Yorkshire, 
noticed semen on an old 
woman's cardigan and hair. 
Suspecting tint the owner of the 
home, John Tiplady, was abus- 
ing the residents. Ms Jones 
contacted Public Concern at 


Work and was eventually able 
to obtain evidence which led to 
Tiplady’s conviction and a four- 
year jail sentence. 

Another case involved the 
non-executive directors of an 
NHS trust who were concerned 
over the way that the trust was 
being non by the chief executive, 
including the authorisation of 
large ex-gratia payments to se- 
nior employees without board 
approval. Their complaints 
eventually led to the early re- 
tirement of the chief executive. 

Public Concern at Work re- 
ceived 500 requests for legal 
help in the past year and 219 of 
these diems had evidence of se- 
rious malpractice at work. How- 
ever, some of those who 
approached the organisation 
could not be offered help be- 
cause of the lack of legal pro- 
tection. 

An accountant who is being 
forced to submit fraudulent 
bonus claims to a manufactur- 
er, showing a lesser profit than 
the company is making on the 
sale of vehicles, has not been 
able to alert the authorities 
because of fears he would be 
sacked. Told that there could be 
no legal protection, he wrote to 


the organisation: “The em- 
ployment laws need to be 
strengthened to stop un- 
scrupulous employers.” 

Mr Dehn says: “Almost all in- 
quiries into major disasters re- 
port that staff had seen the 
dangers but either had been too 
scared^to sound the alarm or 
had raised the matter with the 
wrong person or in the wrong 
way." 

He said these included the 
rail inspector who did not report 
the loose wiring prior to the 
Clapham train crash that killed 
35 people, and the five warnings 
that ferries were sailing with 
open bow doors before the 
Zeebrugge disaster which killed 
193. The collapses of Barlow 
Oowes, BCCI and Robert 
Maxwell's group were also com- 
pounded by the “culture of 
fear and silence" within those 
companies, he said. 

Whistleblowing legislation 
would give the protection of the 
industrial tribunal to people 
who had “reasonable grounds" 
to alert Lhe authorities to mis- 
behaviour within their organi- 
sation. 

The whistleblowers’ hotline 
is on 0171 404 6609. 
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international 


Poll threat 
to Serbs’ 
dream of 
ethnic 
purity 


Andrew Gumbel 

Brcko 


Bosnia's main Muslim party 
was set to regain control of the 
crucial Serb-held town of Bicko 
following this weekend's mu- 
nicipal elections; a victory that 
is sure to trigger a major con- 
frontation with Brcko’s Serb 
community and send shock- 
waves throughout Serb-held 
Bosnia. 

According to diplomatic 
sources, the voter registration 
numbers in Brcko municipali- 
ty slightly favour the Muslims 
and their nationalist party, the 
SDA. A M uslim victory would 
have dramatic consequences, as 
Brcko lies in the narrow corri- 
dor linking the northern and 
eastern halves of the so-called 
Republika Srpska, the Serb- 
controlled half of Bosnia. Its sta- 
tus has been in dispute ever 
since the end of the war, and is 
currently under the control of 
an International Supervisor. 

The two days of voting might 
spill over into today and results 
are not due to be published un- 
til later this week. 

Brcko is now occupied en- 
tirety by Serbs, many of them 
refugees from other parts of the 
former Yugoslavia. A Muslim 
victory would put pressure on 
the Serb refugees to leave the 
town and further squeeze the 


Republika Srpska's precious 
corridor. Whoever wins, there 
is sure to be an ugly con- 
frontation between the evenly 
balanced numbers of new mu- 
nicipal councillors. 

Brcko is one of a number of 
munfcapalxties where the pattern 
of ethnic purity established by 
the ceasefire and the signing of 
the Dayton peace agreement 

set ^^^Mtio^ 5 U * > " 

Serbs are almost certain to 
take control of Drvar, a town in 
western Bosnia now held by 
Croats, and are likely to put in 
a strong performance m the 
neighbouring town of Glamoc, 
the diplomatic sources said. 

In Serb-held eastern Bosnia, 
scene of some of the worst 
atrocities against Muslims of the 
war, the SDA is' 
in such towns as Fbca 
VIsegrad. 

The elections, which have 
been run entirety by the in- 
ternational community, have 
been deliberately weighted to 
give a stronger voice to refugees 
who were forced to leave their 
homes during the war. Voters 
could choose to vote either in 
their 1991 place of residence or 
In their new homes. They did 
not need to fear returning to a 
hostile area for the election it- 
self because they were free to 
opt for an absentee ballot. 


significant shorts 


Radioactive waste left 
near French beach’ 

Greenpeace levelled new accusations against France’s La 
Hague nuclear reprocessing plant, saying it had left 
radioactive waste 250m off a beach. Greenpeace said its . 
divers found two nuclear-waste drums, a filtration 
chamber and 20m of pipe off a public beach near the 
plant on the English Channel. Greenpeace said the waste 
seemed connected to recent attempts by the plant’s 
operators, Cogema, to dean up the area. “How it appears 
to be even worse.” Reuters - Paris 

Cigarette firm sued for £2.3m 

A 15m shekel (£23m) lawsuit was filed against Israel’s 
only cigarette company on behalf of 15 Israelis allegedly 
sickened or killed by smoking-related diseases. It is the 
first personal-damage suit filed in Israel against a cigarette 
manufacturer. The suit claims the Dubek cigarette 
company misled the public wrth'campaigns playing down . 
the dangers of smoking while imptying it heightened 
masculin ity. "Twenty-eight per cent of Israel's 5.6 million 
citizens smoke. AP — Jerusalem 

Men from the ministry 

The Northern League party set up a symbolic government 
for the separatist state it wants to carve out of Italy’s most 
affluent region. Hundreds of League supporters dressed 
in green, the party colour, gathered at a 17th-century 
nice fc 


tee in Venice for the “inauguration” of ministers for 
the provisional government ofan imaginary country they 
call Phdania. “liberty!, “Secession 1” they cried out. The 
provisional premier, Roberto Maroni, said he and the 
other ministers would begin work immediately on plans 
for the “birth of Padania,” AP- Venice 

Queen of the divas honoured 

Opera greats gathered to honour the memory of Maria 

Celias in a ceremony commemoratin g the 2 0th 

anniversary of her death. Singers, maestros. biographers 
and friends watched as olive wreaths were tossed into the 
Aegean off Epidaurus, where her ashes were sprinkled. At 
the ancient theatre of Epidaurus a flame was lit in her 
honour. The Mayor of Athens, Dimitris Avramopoulos, 
said all of Greece honoured the memory of the anger as 
he lit the flame, surrounded by women dressed as ancient 
nc Reuters- Epidaurus 


Norwegians in poll position 

tolling booths in some areas openedyesterdaym Norway 
lefore today’s election, in which the f^-nght Progress 
•arty is likely to make the biggest {gains. TTie Prime 
jfiniefrr Thorbioem Jagland, has insisted his minority 

if i. faik u,get 

^of SratT^ich Labour won at the M dedj onm _ 

3 uffaIo deal breaks the bonds 

. butcher has agreed to give his wife 20 water-buffeloes 

j&jfiafesseswgs;- 

rife demanded. 


a day’s work 



wrs from around tne worm mnereu * . 

uch tamere were required to show their skill 
cobras, pythons and vipers for a pmd pnze 
rit (£730). First place went to Ot&nan Ayob, . 
from LangkawL Shan Mugan °f . 



An American soldier from 
the international peace- 
keeping force searches a 
Muslim voter yesterday on 
the border between the 
Bosnian -Croat federation 
and Bosnian Serb territory 
near the disputed town of 
Brcko 

Photograph: ReutefS 



It is for from dear how eth- 
nically anomalous election re- 
sults can be enforced. 

In Mostar, where test-case 
elections were held in June 
1996, progress in persuading the 
rival Muslim and Croat factions 
to work together in tbe same aty 
hall have been painfully slow 
and the city remains deeply di- 


vided. 

Diplomats are vague about 
bow to avoid creating lots of 
mini-Mostars aH over Bosnia. 
They hope to put pressure on 
the politicians through the 
threat of economic sanctions, 
but are not sure bow to sway or- 
dinary citizens, who mostly op- 
pose a return to multi-ethnic 


living. The elections passed off 
remarkably quietly at the week- 
end, with one report of violence. 
But events in the town of Dr- 
var gave a taste of the possible 
problems 10 come. 

About 1,000 Serbs, organised 
by the Banja Luka-based party 
For Drvar, decided to return to 
their former home town to cast 


their balkus. but were held up 
for hours- first by Croat police 
who tried (o slow them down on 
tbe road, and then by Croat 
election officials who deliber- 
ately chose to put them through 
the voting process as slowly as 
possible. 

International authorities 
were forced to provide blankets 


and tents for the Serbs on Sat- 
urday night, and set up a mo- 
bile polling station yesterday to 
help them exercise their de- 
mocratic rights. 

A spokesman for the Or- 
ganisation for Security and Co- 
operation in Europe. Johan 
Verheyden. called the C nuts' 
behaviour “despicable" hut 


vowed to keep the polls open 
long enough for all the Serbs to 
wile as planned. 

■ Sarajevo — A Bosnian oppo- 
sition party member was snot 
and wounded around midnight 
on Saturday while on the way 
fo inform authorities he was be- 
ing harassed hy the SDA, 
Reuters reports. 


IT’S DELIVERED, 

UNPACKED 



CHECKED AND 

COMPAQ. 



THE NEW COMPAQ PRESARI0 2212 (HOME & OFFICE). THE COMPLETE PC PACKAGE. 


FREE DELIVERY TO YOUR HOME OR OFFICE WITHIN 3 WORKING DAYS.* 

FREE INSTALLATION (UNPACKED, SET UP AND CHECKED BY AN AUTHORISED TECHNICIAN). 
FREE ONE YEAR ON-SITE WARRANTY. 

PLUS ONE YEAR CUSTOMS! SERVICE AND SUPPORT.** 

• 180 MHZ PROCESSOR • 16 MB TOTAL SYSTEM MEMORY • 1 .6 GB HARD DISK • 8 X CD ROM DRIVE 

• 14" MONITOR • 3.5" FLOPPY DISK • 33.6/1 4.4 DATA/FAX MODEM UPGRADEABLE TO 56K+ 

• KEYBOARD • MOUSE • INTEGRATED SPEAKERS • PREMIERS0UND AUDIO 

• MICROSOFT® OFFICE 97 SMALL BUSINESS EDITION PRELOADED INCLUDING: • EXCEL 97 • WORD 97 

• SMALL BUSINESS FINANCIAL MANAGER 97 • OUTLOOK™ 97 • PUBLISHER 97 

• FULL SOFTWARE RJNDLE INCLUDING: • MICROSOFT ENCARTA® 97 • MICROSOFT® FOOTBALL • S0C1TY 2000 

• AUT0R0UTE EXPRESS™ GREAT BRITAIN • INTERNET EXPLORER 3.0 
0N1Y £899 + VAT (£1,056 INC VAT) 

OR FROM ONLY £32J0 (INC VAT) PER MONTH (15.9% FIXED APR)™ 


The Compaq Presario 2212 comes 
with a very useful extra, our authorised 
technician. 

He not only delivers your computer, 
he also unpacks, sets up and checks it, 
so it's ready for you to use. You'll also 
feel the reassurance of our free one year 
on-site warranty and customer service 
and support line.** 

We believe this is the smart way to 
Huy a home or office computer. In fact you 
can only order this complete FYesario 
package direct from Compaq. Call us to 
find out more. After all, at the end of the 
phone is a Compaq, a computer of quality. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION OR TO PLACE YOUR ORDER CALL US DIRECT ON 

0800 611 722 

LINES OPEN 8AM - 6.30PM MONDAYTO FRIDAY. 9AM - 5. iOPM SATURDAY AND SUNDAY. PLEASE QUOTE 1418 1 S/09. 
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Russians plan floating nuclear plant 

A ^ ^ • J A Russian 


Pha Reeves 

Moscow 

A floating nuclear power-station - 
the world's first -is to be built by Rus- 
sia in the Arctic, despite concern 
about the damage to the region in- 
flicted by years of atomic-weapons 
testing, the reckless dumping and 
storage of radioactive materials, 
and fall-out from the Chernobyl 
disaster. 

The Russian government has con- 
finned it plans to locate the plant on 
a vessel in Pevek. a remote and 
sparsclv populated port town in 
Russia's Fir East, 215 miles north of 
the Arctic Circle. 

The 5254m (£150m) station will be 
powered bv two pressurised-water re- 
actors adapted from Russian nuclear- 
powered icebreakers, a fleet which 
has long been cited by Western 
safety experts as a source of severe 
environmental threaL 

Every 13 years the plant will be 
tcrwed by barge to Murmansk, near 
the Finnish border - a journey of 
1500 miles, which will take it from 
one end of Russia to the other - for 
a refit and to reload with fuel. 

The project drew immediate con- 
demnation from Greenpeace in 
Moscow. “This is very threatening to 
the environment," said Andrei Simy- 
onov. a spokesman. “Any nuclear 
waste that ends up in the sea will be 
distributed more quickly than on the 
earth itself." 

The plan is certain to arouse 
feats about what would happen if the 
power-plant sank. It would not be the 
liitt vessel laden with radioactive ma- 
terial to do so: in 1989 the Soviet nu- 
clear submarine Komsomoleis went 
down in the sea 300 miles off Nor- 
way after a fire on board. 

it had nuclear fuel in its reactor 
and nuclear warheads on board, 
but both Russian and international 



Cold comfort: A B “**?*" ,,- 

icebreaker at workj^^rs 
from atomic-powered vessels 
will be used for the new 

power-station Photograph: AP 



surveys found no evidence of sub- 
stantial contamination. 

The Pevet project comes amid in- 
ternational anxiety about Russia's nu- 
clear-power programme, which has 
been reactivated after coming to a 
stand-still following the 1986 Cher- 
nobyl disaster. Western and Russian 
scientists are alarmed about the 
lack of safety standards in Russia's 
nuclear fleet (it has more than 200 


nuclear-powered submarines) and 
within its 99 nuclear facilities, in- 
cluding 29 nuclear power-stations. 

Ageing and inadequate equip- 
ment. dangerous storage, a lack of 
safety consciousness and an absence 
of effective independent regulatory 
bodies top the fist of concerns. So 
does the lack of funds; in July, nu- 
clear workers from four power sta- 
tions grew so desperate about pay 


arrears that they marched to 
Moscow from the Smolensk nu- 
clear power-plant, a 400-mile jour- 
ney that took two weeks. 

Russia's Ministry of Atomic En- 
ergy (Mina tom) says the floating sta- 
tion has been approved by the 
International Atomic Energy 
Agency. It argues the plant is need- 
ed to replace a far more costly. 40- 
year-old coal-powered station, for 


which 100,000 tons of coal have to 
be shipped in every year. The fact 
that the region it will mostly supply, 
Chukotka, is rapidly depopulating 
has not derailed the plan; in the past 
four years half the 12^300 population 
of Pevek have left 
The Russians — who have been 
fiercely criticised for dumping nu- 
clear reactors and other radioactive 
waste in the Kara and Barents seas 


and the Sea ofJapan- say spent nu- 
clear fuel will be kept on board foe 


floating station, and not dumped. 
Such assurances may not convince 
e nvironm ental is ts worried ty foe lev- 
el of pollution in foe Arctic, which 
has been contaminated tty nuclear 
weapons tests, releases from nudear 
fuel reprocessing plants and Cher- 
nobyl fall-out 

This year, a report co mmiss ioned 


by eight Arctic nations, including 
Russia, warned that foe region’s 
ecological system was far more vul- 
nerable to radioactive contamination 
than elsewhere. It identified a “large 
number ** of radioactive sources in the 
■ r ftgjrm, nv-hirting storage of Spent OU- 
clearfueL, decommissioned nuclear 
Submarines and nuclear reactors. 

• The Russianssay the Pevet station 
—which is to stand in the eastSiber- 
. ian sea - is the first of its kind. It may 
not be foe last; if they can raise the 
money they want to build two more. 
□ Claims by Russia's former secu- 
rity chief, Alexander Lebed, that 
Russia has lost track of scores of tac- 
tical nuclear weapons were partly 
supported yesterday by his former 
deputy.. Vladimir Denisov, an ex- 
deputy head of foe Security Coun- 
cil, sam an investigation last year had 

been unable to rule out that small 
nudear bombs were left behind in 
- former Soviet republics.-. - 
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back to old roots 
in Latin America 


There will be a metaphorical 
Union flag in the luggage of 
Ibny Lloyd when he arrives in 
Bogota today. The Foreign Of- 
fice minister, on bis first official 
visit to T atin America, is de- 
termined to reassert a British 
presence on the continent. 
“Latin America has been ne- 
glected over a long period of 
time by British governments,'' 
he says. But now “there has 
been a reawakening”. 

Mr Lloyd is a rarity on the 
Foreign Office: a minister who 
is knowledgeable about, and has 
experience of, Latin America, 
halving already visited several of 
its countries. The last minister 
who expressed any interest was 
Tristan (now Lord) Garel- 
Jones, the Conservative minis- 
ter, for whom Mr Lloyd 
expresses appredation. 

The visit will be to Colombia 
and then to Brazil, two nations 
which are commercially im- 
portant. Brazil is Britain's 
biggest trading partner in the re- 
gion and Britain is the largest 
investor in Colombia. Mr Lloyd 
has never visited either. 

Many of his predecessors 
had never been to Latin Amer- 
icaatall- in general, it has of- 
ten been seen from within the 
Foreign Ofl5ce as peripheral and 
unglamorous. Mr Lloyd says h 
is partly foe fault of Latin 
America itself, where many 
countries went through decades 
of military rule and spurned in- 
ternational trade. “Latin Amer- 
ica entered a period where it 
rioried in an introverted view of 
itself.” he says. “Now. it's look- 
ing outwards.” Strong economic 
growth, market openings, lib- 
eralisation and democratisa- 
tion have transformed 
Argentina. Chile and BraziL 

Britain has strong claims to 
a role in Latin America. It pro- 
vided modi of its capital in the 
last century and maintains trad- 
ing links with most countries. It 
is stSI in the top three of foreign 
investors mvirtualfy every coun- 
try but British trade lags behind 
Germany, France and Italy. 


Foreigrvminister 
Tony Lloyd tells 
Andrew Marshall 
Brttainmuststart 
to reassert " 
its presence 



Tony Lloyd: ‘Brazil is an 
economic superpower' 

With New Labour’s accent on 
the role of commerce in diplo- 
macy, Mr Lloyd wants to rein- 
vigorate trade relations, 
especially with Brazil. “Brazil is 
an economic superpower, very 
often underestimated by people 
in Britain.” 

He will also play foe other 
Labour tune: ethical foreign 
policy. In Colombia, he wants 
to talk to foe government, 
churches, trade unions and oth- 
ers about human-rights abuses, 
though he is careful how he 
phrases it. “Britain is there as 
a good friend of the Colombian 
people. Undoubtedly though, 
we have dear concerns. Like 
any good friend, we want to talk 
about those concerns.” 

The intention is that a dis- 
cussion about human rights 
should not just be talk. ‘‘It’s easy 
to gjve a good stem lecture. But 
we want to examine what our 
con tribution might be. We have 
to develop a strong, practical re- 


lationship.” There are hints 
this might indude foe kinds of 
assistance - training, informa- 
tion, exchange programmes - 
previously offered to Indonesia. 
Britain’s role in Latin America 
should cot be limited to com- 
merce, Mr Uoyd argues. “The 
British have a reputation for 
standards and values,” he says. 
That could translate into a 
greater British, and European, 
influence in a region which has 
always been keen to see coun- 
terweights to American bege- 
mony. 

In any case, he will be pressed 
for his views about foe en- 
largement of the UN Security 
Council, which could be ex- 
panded to include a new Latin 
American member. Mr Lloyd 
will not be drawn on British in- 
terests in this matter, but be 
does say: “Brazil is increasing- 
ly a political power, and one 
with which Britain should de- 
velop a proper relationship ” 

Always hanging over British 
links with Latin America is foe 
sovereignty dispute with Ar- 
gentina over foe Falkland Is- 
lands. Mr Lloyd denies this 
hinders British relations and is 
relatively optimistic about get- 
ting on with Argentina. It was 
Lord Garel-Jones, with his fine 
understanding of the subtleties 
of the problem, who helped bro- 
ker foe agreement that restored 
. diplomatic ties between London 
and Buenos Aires in 1991 . Since 
then, bilateral agreements have 
been struck, talks are going on 
over oil and gas exploration in 
foe South Atlantic, and a visit 
to London by the Argentine 
President, Carlos Menem, is un- 
der discussion. 

There are even fresh hints 
that a deal might be emerging 
that would end foe Falklands 
dispute, allowing for a full rap- 
prochement between Britain 
and Argentina. But for most of 
those in Britain who love Latin 
America, it will be enough that 
at last the region is starting to 
receive its fair share of gov- 
ernment attention. 


China loses lame ducks 


Teresa Poole 

Peking 


The Chinese minister in charge 
of ambitious plans to reform 
and privatise foe country's state 
industrial sector yesterday said 
it was^ “a must” 10 establish a sys- 
tem Of “survival of the fittest". 

Wang Zhongy, head of foe 
state economic and trade com- 
mission, . outlined the princi- 
ples for foe streamlining and 
privatisation process an- 
nounced last week, blaming 
“over-staffing, heavy debts and 
social burdens” as some of foe 
problems besetting China’s 
300,000-plus state-owned en- 
terprises. 


Mr Wang said foe govern- 
ment will focus on a small num- 
ber of “key” , large enterprises 
while “liberalising” control over 
smaller firms. The motto is: 
“Take hold of the large ones and 
let go of the small ones.” 

One-third of China's hospi- 
tals and schools still belong to 
state-owned factories and firm*: 
offering virtually free healthcare 
and education for the millions 
of workers who have grown up 

expecting to be taken care of by 
foeir employer. Much of this is 
now under threaL 

Under the new scheme foe 
state will "firmly control" such 
major industries as communi- 
cations, transport, banking 


finance and natural resources, 
while loosening its grip in oth- 
er fields. Smaller state enter- 
prises will be left to fend for 
themselves and will be encour- 
aged to consider mergers, leas- 
ing, bankruptcy, conversion to 
shareholding companies, out- 
right sale and closure. 

A pilot scheme has ear- 
marked 512 “priority” laige 
enterprises for reorganisation! 
This represents less than half 
1 per cent of the total number 
of industrial state-owned en- 
terprises, but because of these 
are foe biggest units they ac- 
count for more than half foe to- 
tal assets and sales of the state 
industrial sector. I . • 
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Date is set for the great 
euro currency merger 


X A Katherine Butler 

^ - J ' Mon doti-les- Bains, 
■_ .. Luxembourg 


'-vv 


$ 


Europe's finance ministers have 
taken a crucial step on the 
road to the single European cur- 
rency. by agreeing at the week- 
end that the rates at which 
^German marks, French francs 
- and other currencies joiniag 
. Economic and Monetary Union 
will convert to Euros. wiU be 
. announced next May. 

This will bring forward a key 
piece of the EMU jigsaw by 
T)Jv 


’ — eight months and will sharply 
. .. ^ increase pressure on Britain to 
. j-, finally decide whether to join the 

. ’’ "v- common currency during the 
^ first wave in January J 999. 

’’ . ri? t The move is a pre-emptive 
strike against potentially 5am- 
• • -o-. aging market turbulence once 
... X-the fist of countries qualifying 
for EMU is announced in May, 
;; and reflects a growing political 
determination to ensure that iTip 


M 


■ --X 

''Xc. 

.1 ur 


single currency starts on time. 


In talks at the Luxembourg 
spa resort of Mondorf-les- 
Bains, ministers agreed the 
identity of the first batch of 
EMU entrants and the conver- 
sion parities to apply from 1 
January 1999wiH be announced 
simu ltaneously. This is what 
brings forward a major piece of 
the EMU ji^aw. “From the 
time of the announcement we 
will de facto have a piece of 
monetary onion in place,” said 
Hans Tietmeyer, the president 
of the Bundesbank. 

It had always been assumed 
that the announcement on ex- 
change rate parities would 
come only on the eve of the 
EMU starting date, when cur- 
rencies will be irrevocably 
locked. 

Yves Thibuult de Silguy, EU 
commissioner for monetary 
affairs, predicted the early 
announcement would enhance 
the credibility of the EMU 
timetable by wa rning financial 
speculators that then scope to 


gamble on likely conversion 
parities between May 1998 and 
January 1999 win be limited. 

How the rates will be deter- 
mined remains unresolvecL The 
likefiest option is 10 use 
central rates within the EUs 
currency grid, the ERM. 

The . weekend's J important 
and highly symbolic decision, 
coupled with improving 
prospects for economic recov- 
ery m France and Germany, 
mean hopes are higher than 
they haye been for months that 
■a delay m the EMU timetable - 
can be avoided. 

Britain therefore feces in- 
tensified pressure to step up 
preparations for the impact on 
both sterling and business of a 
Euro launch in less than 16 
months time. 

Gordon Brown, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, re- 
peated at the weekend that the 
Government is committed to 
keeping Britain's options open. 
But his approach to the talks. 


significantly more constructive 
than that of the Tbries, have fu- 
elled speculation in Mondorf 
smmentis 


positioning itself : for early sec- 
ond-wave membership if EMU 
is seen to be working. 

- Mr Brawn announced in. 
Luxembourg that the Govern- 
ment wants a “vigorous de- 
bate”' in Britain on the 
preparations for EMU, to warn 

gpd ermjBmierK that ^in 

or out” they will be affected. 
This recognition from the 
-British government that EMU 
is no longer in doubt was being 
seen by some EU diplomats as 
further evidence of a significant 
shift in the British attitude. 

Britain's more positive strat- 
egy is partly influenced by the 
fear that the United Kingdom 
could be politically sidelined as 
EMU-participating countries, 
led by the French and Germans, 
start to collaborate more close- 
ly on a wide range of econom- 
ic policy issues from 1999. 


byai 

thOE 


Ranee appeared at the week- 
end to retreat from its earlier 
demands that the Euro be run 
an “economic government”, 
nigh officials believe an in- 
formal structure of “in” gov- 
ernments. separate from EU 
finance ministeis, is inevitable 
once the Euro is launched. 

Ministers are 
the first tentative steps it 
co-ordinating taxation, which is 
seen by France and Germany as 
indispensable after the single 
currency. At Mondorf, they 
authorised the European Com- 
mission to draw up detailed pro- 
posals for a code of conduct tc 
iron out the discrepancies be- 
tween tax systems which allow 
EU governments to bid against 
each other for foreign invest- 
ment and jobs. Competition to 
hue companies through cut- 
price corporation tax is being 
named by Brussels for the rise 
in employment taxes and social 
security contributions, and the 
effect that has in killing jobs. 


Germany wants its money back 



•' 1 "> ip.; 

<• r v . Kat he ri ne Butler 

• ■■'•'IT'l.i. '( 

■ • l x , Germany and the Netheriand 
have told other Europead 
governments they want their 
. .. “ money back. 

Theo Waigel the German fi- 
nance minister used the first 
round of talks on what will hap- 
i»/“\ rw pen to EU finances as the bloc 
V ||'J\ e *P ail d s into Eastern Europe, 
^ \J Vjjjto fire the opening shots in what 
? promises to become a bitter 

row. He was backed by Gerrit 
Zaira, the Dutch minis ter who 
went so far as to threaten to veto 
^ enlargement if the net contrib- 
otore to the f60bn annual bud- 
get are not given a fairer deal. 

The move threatens the spe- 
cial budget rebate won by Mar- 
garet Thatcher for Britain in 
il9S4 when she shocked fellow 
EU leaders by thumping the 
table and demanding that the 
... UK, one of the smallest direct 
i beneficiaries of EU handouts, 
. i- should have its cash returned; 

• -Pearly concerned that Britain's 
rjrebate could how come under 
.---■scrutiny, Gordon Brown, the 
... Chancellor, called instead at the 
.. . weekend for a radical reduction 
. in spending on agriculture. 
. “The debate roust start to focus 
. ' on whether money is being 
. • ’. properly used,” he said. 
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Theo WSajgeb Wants to end 
Germany’s paymaster rote 

Spain, Greece and Ireland, 
which recrive several fines more 
in direct aid than they put into 
the EU budget, accused the 
Germans and Dutch of calling 
into question the solidarity prin- 
ciple on which the EU is found- 
ed. Charlie Me Creevy. Ireland’s 
finance minister, said the Union 
would cease to exist if every 
member state wanted bade ex- 
actly what it put into the budget. 

Germany, for years the ELFs 
paymaster, contributes around 
25 per cent of the total budget 

bas^Odafoonufen^^which 


member stalespay in np to 1.27 
per cent of then- GDP. Goman 
reunification Led to a big in- 
crease in the size of German 
GDP and a corresponding in- 
crease in its EU dues. Among 
the net contributors, Germany 
daims to pay around 60 per cent 
of the bills. 

Now, desperate to slash the 
country’s huge public deficit in 
time to qualify for monetary 
union in 1999, Boon is casting 
around for every last pfennig. 

Mr Zahn, meanwhile, who in- 
sists his country is not even 
among the five richest EU na- 
tions. circulated figures at the 
meeting darming (he Nether- 
lands pays most m terms of per 
capita income. But the Dutch 
figures were dismissed by offi- 
cials from poorer countries as 
“lies” because they include mil- 
lions of pounds in customs du- 
ties which the Netherlands, 
one of the ELTs biggest transit 
countries, receives on imports 
destined for other countries. 

Germany and the Nether- 
lands have enlisted support 
from newcomer Sweden which 
also wants a root-and-branch 
budget reform. 

But Jacques San ter, the EU 
Commission President, re- 
minded the bigger countries that 


Hizbollah rejoices 



revenge 


■ Robert Fisk 

'3einrt 


r Duly a week after the Hizbol- 
ah's leader, Sayed Hassan Nas- 
, . -allah, displayed paxp of a dead 
. - Israeli soldier killed in southern 
1 • Lebanon and offered to ex- 
' ;hange them for guerrilla bod- 
es in Israeli bands, the Israeli 
-• irmy has killed NasraUah’s el- 
- fost son during a confrontation 
. : n the south of the country. 

■ : Jn an unprecedented an- 
louncemeni, the Hizbollah 
hemselves announced that 18- 
/ear-old Hadi Nasrallab was 

< ;hot along with two of his col- 
. - eagues near the zone that Is- 
-ael occupies north of its 
border. Within 24 hours, two 
nore Israelis were killed in ap- 
parent retaliation. 

Sayed Nasrallah addressed a 
■ally of 2,000 of his supporters 
mi Saturday afternoon, ex- 
pressing what he called his 

■ ‘pride’* in his son’s death. 

“I thank God and praise him 
for his ultimate grace and kind- 
- 3 ess in choosing a martyr from 

my family,’’ he said. / 

The Hizboflah emphasised 
that no special attention would 
be paid to Hadi Nasrallah s 


body in the list of dead guerrillas 
whom .they want . returned to 
Lebanon for burial. 

First news of the man's iden- 
tity and fete was brought to 
Beirut by the lone Hizbollah 
survivor of the raid against one 
of Israel's military positions in- 
ride Lebanon. 

But Nasrallah later identified 
his son from a videotape taken 
of two of the HizboUah dead in 
the mortuary at Marjayoun 
hospital north of the Israeli 
frontier. 

The two Israe&kflled on Sat- 
urday morning were blown up 
by a roadside bomb left by the 
Hizbollah east of Tyre. One of 
the soldiers died instantly and 
the other died later from, his 
wounds. 

Yesterday’s explosion - fol- 
lowed just two days after the Is- 
raelis attacked the Lebanese 
army- east of Sidon - killing- six 
of its soldiers - in retaliation for 
the Lebanese army's role in the 
virtual annihila tion of an Israeli 
unit attempting to ambush the 
Hizbollah near Sidon last 
month. 

Lebanese troops are now 
under orders to fire at any Is- 
raeli soldiers inside the country 


Israel's revenge- though it 
ni^it have been expected -sur- 
prised the army. 

' According to Lebanese mil- 
itary sources, an Israeli heli- 
copter- fired a missile at a 
Lebanese armoured personnel 
caroa; wounding the soldier in- 
side. As his five comrades were 
trying to cany him to safety the 
helicopter reportedly returned 
and fired another missile at 
the rescuers, killing all of them 
along with the wounded man. 

The latest Israeli deaths bring 
their fatalities in their south 
Lebanon occupation zone to 33 
this year, 12 of them in the bun- 
gled raid 10 days ago and two 
more burned to death by a 
brush fire started by Israel's own 
artiUeiy shells. A 43-year old 
Lebanese woman and her baby 
were Jdfied when the Israeli 
raiders were ambushed and six 
other Lebanese civilians — in- 
cluding a baby— were killed last 
month when Israel’s own proxy 
militia fired shells for an hour 
into the centre of Sidon. _ 

If there is a message in all 
this, it is a simple one: that the 
conflict in southern Lebanon is 
onoe again in danger of 
exploding into all-out war. 


. Collision fear over planes 
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Imre Karacs 

Bonn 


A German military aiipfane 
with 24 people on t»ard 
crashed into the the sea off the 
West African coast, the de- 
fence minister announced yes- 
terdav. The aircraft, an 
eichl-ycar-old TUpolev inherit- 
ed from ffieEari German army. 

disappeared about 1,000 miles 
west of Angola on Saturday 

“Wfe cad only assume that the 

plane has crashed and that all 
24 passengers on board are 

dead,” the minister, >folker 
Riihe, said in Bonn- On board 


A defence ministry source 
said he understood a US cargo 
plane with nine on board , was 

also missing off Angola, can- 
not be ruled out that the miss- 
ing | German] plane possibly 
collided with an American mfl- 
itary aircraft and crashed,” a de- 
fence ministry spokesmansaid. 

The marines had been invit- 
ed to' Cape Town for a regatta 
celebrating the 75th anniversary . 
of the South African navy. Ger- 
man' aircrews are allowed to 

take partners on OTe trip a year 

because they are rarely at home. 

Mr Rube said radio contact 
with the plane, which took off 
from Bonn, was lost on Satur- 




accident occurred veiy swiftly 
There is still uncertainty as to 
where the aircraft actually 
crashed, he said.” 

The German aircraft was 
identified as a Soviet-built 
Tupolev TU-154 jet, built in 

1989. Tvo Tupolevs have been 
in the service of the Luftwaffe 
.since German unification in 

1990. 

A German Airbus with a 
search team on board was dire 
to flyout to the region last night 
*. A second German airforce 
aircraft was due to foOow the 
route of the crashed plane to 
South Africa from Dakar in 
Senegal, via Windhoek .in 
in search of dues. 


the benefits or costs of mem- 
bership of the EU could nol be 
quantinedpurety in terms of the 
budget. The modernisation of 


was paid for out of the EU*s re- 

gSankl fend but the construction 


contracts went to Dutch and 
German firms. 

Mr Santer has new promised 
to bring forward an objective as- 
sessment of each country's pay- 
ments and receipts from the 
Brussels budgeL 



Flag day: The Solidamosc banner dominates the scene on the hill of the Jasna Gora 
monastery in Czestochowa where 200,000 people gathered for a workers' 
pilgrimage before Polish elections this week Photograph: AFP 
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“The system's downT Does that 
sound familiar? It can happen when 
one too many people try to send an 
e-mail, ft needn’t though, because 
the technology exists to carry as 
much or as little data as you need. 

It's called Cable & Wireless Frame 
Service, and It's just one of the ways 
our communications technology can 
make your life easier at work. 

With so many possibilities, it's 
Important for us to know what you'd 
tike us to make a priority. 

That’s why we’re writing to our 
business customers in a national survey 
to hear their thoughts and needs. 

tf you're not a customer, but would 
like to JaJrvin. simply call our survey 
hotline on FreeCall 0800 068 8060. 
Or visit htrp:// www.-cwcom.co.uk . 



CABLE & WIRELESS 

VVhat can we do for you? 
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Oasis launched their national tour in Exeter 
on Saturday. Though perhaps launch is too 
dynamic a word, writes Magnus Mills 


Jaded Jack Flash: Liam Gallagher eschews rock YT roll antics (on stage) and lets his voice do the taSdng 


W hen -Liam 
Gallagher 
wanders 
round and 
round on the 
stage be looks completely 
lost, like the blokes at the 
back of the auditorium wan- 
dering round with pints of 
lager searching for their 
mates. And when he returns 
to the microphone his chosen 
stance isn't very much more 
interesting. 

It makes you wonder why 
the “great” rock *n’ roll lead 
singers of the past went to 
such efforts as they did. Any- 
one who saw Robert Plant 
brushing the floor with his 
hair while not bending at. the 
knees, Mick Jagger publicly 
jerking and strutting, or Ian 
Qfllan shaking violently as he 
invented head-banging, may 
consider Liam slightly 
wooden. AO he does is stand 
there with an odd stoop, his 
hands damped behind his 
back as if his forearms have 
been lashed together. This is 
how he wouldliave to stand 
if he were wearing a strait- 
jacket instead of a purple 
blue parka. At other times he 
squats down on die stage and 
gazes at the audience, 
b ecause t lam G allagh er has 
the gift of a great voice. 

That whine of his is capa- 
ble of cutting above any 
amount of guitar feedback 
and distortion Noel Gal- 


ier ca n produce. The 
other three, (who should be 
given some collective, name, 
such as “the stoneheads”) 
don’t do anything except con- 
centrate on their instruments 

for the entire show, but that 
doesn’t matter either. If s the 
Oasis sound that people have 
come for, and nobody really 
seems bothered that there s 
nothing going on up on stage. 

Good job, really. Apart 
from the deliberately wonky 
stage-set, consisting of a 
Rolls-Royce drum kit (regis- 
tration number SYO 724F), a 
giant backwards dock and a 
lop-sided phone box, there's 
nothing much to see. Indeed, 
the greatest cheer of the 
evening came when the band 
first emerged from the phone 
box at the beginning 
of the act After that, the four 
musicians remained firmly 
rooted in place while Liam 
drifted around and sang from 
time to time. 

It was tempting to ques- 
tion whether the enthusias- 
tic Oasis crowd packing out 
this giant corrugated shed in 
Devon had ever seen any 
other bands to compare 
them with. The ones who 
were picked up after the gig 
by their parents in cars most 
probably hadn't. But wait 
there were people here 
wearing T-shirts that proved 
they’d been to Reading, and 
even Glastonbury. They 


can't all be wrong can they? 
Or are they? 

No, they can't, when you 
see Oasis perform "Roll With 
ir, “Some Might Say”, and 
“D'You Know What ■ m; 
Mean?” in a row, like a ganK 
bier laying down a royal Audi, . 
you get to know the meaning 
of the word great That’s 
actually the Gallagher broth- 
ers up there! The only dif- 
ference between them and 
The Beatles is that they’ve 
played on Top of the Pops: 

And don't forget that Nod 
Gallagher can sing as well (in 
his own way.) He and Liam 
shared the vocals on “Acqui- 
esce”, the single encore song, 
and probably the rockiest 
composition in their entire 
set, as well asbeingtbeir best- 
ever B-side. Nod also under- 
took several extensive forays 
on the lead guitar, notably a 
soaring eight minute solo at^ 
the end of “CbampagnMS 
Supernova^ Unfortunately^* 
his associatio n with Jeadguf 
tar is more in the manner of 
Dave Hill or (listen doseM 
Justin Hayward, rather thaj 
say, Jimmy Page or Rory Gal- 
lagher, so there were no guys 
down the front playing air. . 
But if s obvious he could do 
a lot more with tfrfe instru- 
ment if be so chosd In fact, 
if it weren't for allstbe giris 
shouting the name of Liam, 
he could probably do it all on 
his own. 
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Last Saturday saw the Last Night of the Proms and the first night of the Royal Opera’s exile at the Barbican. 
Robert Cowan and Edward Seckerson were at the respective venues... 


fo 


B etween Hyde Park and 
the Royal Albert Hall 
upwards of 40,000 peo- 
ple sang their sorrows away as 
candles flickered, lanterns 
shone and we all huddled from 
what Terry Wogan had mis- 
chievously described as a “gen- 
tle zephyr". At mid-afternoon, 
police on horseback surveyed 
the lengthening queues and 
crane-mounted speakers kept 
Mozart on a low bum. By 530, 
the Park was at least half full 
and Ed Stewart provided 
panto-style links between the 
Pasadena Roof Orchestra, the 
Classic Buskers (and the fastest 
Marriage of Figaro overture 
you’ve ever heard), an irre- 
pressible George Melly 
(dressed in red) and the 
Thames Valley Chorus. 

Heathrow-bound jets eaves- 
dropped from on high, the 
strengthening gusts bom- 
barded the microphones and as 
dusk fell so did the tempera- 


PROMS 


Verdi Requiem; Last Night 

Royal Albert Hall, London / R3 


ture. As to the main concert 
and the first-half “link-up” 
with Radio 2 (they actually 
relayed the whole concert), 
Wogan proved an affable com- 
pere, easing a course from 
orchestral Wagner and Johann 
Strauss through rapturously 
received solos by Michael Ball, 
supple Rodrigo from guitarist 
John Williams and a neat dash 
of Scott Joplin from Joshua 
Rifkin. Robin Stapleton and 
the BBC Concert Orchestra 
gave us bracing Denza and 
Eric Coates (a jaunty reminder 
of nearby Knightsbridge), but 
credit for the climax must go to 
composer Bill Whelan, mem- 
bers of the Riverdance Com- 
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Welcome to a world of words with ten days of events 
in celebration of books and their authors. 


Top names appearing include: 


Martin Amis 


Richard Baker 
Louis de Bernieres 
Alan Clark 
Jonathan Dimbleby 
John Hegley 
Ian Hislop 





P D James 
Penelope Keith 



Han if Kureishi 
Ian McEwan 


Anthony Minghelia 
Edna O'Brien 
Michael Palin 


Will Self 
Rick Stein 
Rose Tremain 




To receive a free brochure please call the 24 hour 

Brochure Hotline let 01242 237377 
To book tickets ring the Box Office Tell 01242 227979 


pany and thundering drums. 
They were simply sensational. 

Wogan reminded us that the 
Park had been transformed 
from “a grieving place into a 
joyous scene”, though when 
Michael Ball stilled us with 
“Love Changes Everything” 
and “You'll Never Walk 
Alone”, the candles seemed to 
burn even brighter. Such was 
the mood of the place, and yet 
the video link with Andrew 
Davis and his BBC forces at the 
Royal Albert Hall prompted a 
wild waving of arms and a fer- 
vent welter of patriotic singing. 
Earlier, Wayne Marshall swung 
high and low with Gershwin’s 
I Got Rhythm variations, and 
hack in the Park harmonica vet- 
eran Lanv Adler summoned 
the composer's piano roll as 
accompanist _ for Porgy’s 
“Summertime”. John Adams's 
momentarily inappropriate 
Short Ride in a Fast Machine 
was replaced by Diana’s 
favourite “Jupiter", but at the 
previous night's Prom you 
would have heard wbat was 
described as “her favourite 
piece of classical music”, 
Verdi’s Requiem Mass. 

Although Andrew Davis's 
Last Night speech commemo- 
rated Princess Diana, Mother 
Teresa and Sir Georg Solti, it 
was the reference to Solti that 
inspired spontaneous applause. 
Sir Georg had of course origi- 


nally been scheduled to con- 
duct the Requiem, but on Bi- 
day night Sir Colin Davis took 
the reins for a performance 
that, although possibly less ele- 
mental than Solti's would have 
been, was warmly communica- 
tive and climaxed to an over- 


whelmingly powerful account 
of the Libera me. Davis's 


approach was weighty, mal- 
leable (plenty of flexibility, 
tempo-wise) and usefully 
accommodating to his singers. 
The gentle “Introit” suggested 
deep inward communion; the 
Dies irae's bass drum had the 
impact of cannon fire (in addi- 
tion, trumpeters echoed each 
other from exit points at each 
side of the main stage) and the 
sprightly Sanctus found the 
combined London Voices and 
London Symphony Chorus on 
cracking good form. The 
soloists were splendid, loo. 
Mezzo-soprano OJga Borodina 
excelled in her lower registers 
and tenor Frank Lo pardo’s 
soft singing was extraordinar- 
ily beautiful (especially in his 
“Ingemisco” solo). Soprano 
Michhle Crider and bass Rend 
Pape gave strong, committed 
performances and the work's 
closing pages were tailed by 
one of the longest and most 
meaningful silences that 1 have 
ever witnessed in a concert 
hall. The programme booklet 
carried a photograph of 
Princess Diana in happy dia- 
logue with Sir Georg, and it 
was appropriate that this 
penultimate Prom should hon- 
our their memories with a work 
that they both loved dearly. 


RC 


S o the Royal Opera fa 
officially in exile, though 
not, one hopes, in the 
wilderness. “Bor this inaugural 
occasion," writes its director 
Nicholas Payne, “we have cho- 
sen Handel’s Julius Caesar, a 
supreme masterpiece by the 
greatest composer to become 
an En glishman Fittingly it fa 
set in Egypt, as we set off on 
onr journey towards our 
promised land..." 

Via the Barbican. Handel 
might well have appreciated 
the irony in that, though 
heaven only knows what he’d 
have made of the “sophisti- 
cated acoustic enhancement” 
through which the grandest 
and most sumptuously scored 
of ail his operas came to 
sound so instrumentally ema- 
ciated. I’m not about to blame 
Ivor Bolton or the Royal 
Opera Chamber Orchestra 
for the lack of resonance and 
absence of tangible attack 
from the pit (happily, the 
voices fared rather better). 
Suffice it to say, though, that 
the system wQi require some 
serious tweaking en route to 
that promised land. 

But, gazing down from his 
very own Parnassus, would 
Handel have at least been 
charmed by what he saw? 
Sun, sand, sky, sails, and 
palms - remnants of Cleopa- 
tra’s Egypt as imported (cour- 
tesy of designer Joanna 
Parker) from some chic 
gallery in South Beach, 
Miami. Bright, hip colours, an 
emblematic cuteness. The 
look of Lindsay Posner’s pro- 
duction is very much in keep- 
ing with the reel of iL Slight. 


OPERA 


Giulio Cesare 

Barbican, London 


insubstantial, and, most 
potentially demeaning of all - 
ley. Because you can play all 
you like with Handel’s the- 
atrical fancies, you can have 
fun with his wry appropriation 
of human frailty and folly, 
but you never, ever confuse 
irony with camp. And there is 


the rub. If irony is a pyramid- 
lolly, then you’re 


shaped ice 

going to love this show. 

Posner has ideas, or at least 
the beginnings of ideas, but 
they are at best sketchy. He has 
docked, for instance, that Sex- 
tus and Ptolemy are both spoilt 
children at heart the former, 
a mummy’s boy who must ulti- 
mately prove that he is indeed 
the son of Pompey, and the lat- 
ter a petulant thumb-sucking 
wimp - Cleopatra's fraternal 
liability. Even so, wit was at a 
premium here. Hie first 
encounter between Cesare and 
Tolomeo, where veiled threats 
are exchanged amid formal 
pleasantries, exhibited some 
semblance of it thanks largely 
to Ann Murray's reading of 
that most insidiously memo- 
rable aria (with horn obbligato 
unhappily aeddent prone) “Va 
tarito e nascosto”. I fancy it was 
her idea to share Ptolemy’s 
opium pipe at precisely the 
point where her florid col- 
oratura might best convey an 
unexpected but singularly sat- 
isfying “high”. A bit of honest 


mugging. Just as the cele- 
brated Mount Parnassus 
pageant Cleopatra’s (and 
Handel’s) elaborate enter- 
tainment for Caesar, was a bit 
of honest kitsch. Flown out 
over the largest of three pyra- 
mids conspicuously “bor- 
rowed” from just outside the 
Louvre in Pans (a cheeky con- 
temporary allusion), Cleopa- 
tra is Virtue, her voluminous 
white skirts tumbling down to 
shroud her most precious 
inheritance, while a prism in 
her hand casts a rainbow 
across the sky. It’s precisely 
that kind of largesse of gesture 
- an intellectual, spiritual, 
physical generosity - that I 
missed most from Posner’s 
staging. 

The singing more often 
than not did provide. Amanda 
Roocroft’s Cleopatra wasn’t 
helped one little bit by her 
image as a brunette Barbie 
doll in a shocking pink one- 
piece. No coquette ever dom- 
inated this opera, leave alone 
Egypt. Roocroft’s problem fa 
that the voice itself (flexible 
and perfectly well-managed) 
doesn't say a lot. It lacks 
allure, womanly allure. Per- 
haps it has matured too soon. 


less voice now in practical 
terms, is the artist that 
Roocroft strives to be. She 
took a while to get into her 
stride, for the sinews to stiffen 
and the technique to kick in 
(fabulously determined hero- 
ics in Act 3), but by the time 
we arrived# tfre great sccna 
' “Dali’ ontS8$ J pflngIio” she 
was worfcnjg her old magic 
again, refining the chromatic^ 
in such a Way as to suggesf 
that the Nile breezes them; 
selves were trending the line) 
It was perhaps a little unfair 
on two outstanding coun T 
tertenors (but not us) that 
they should have found them; 
selves in the same show. Brian 
Asawa was a voluptuous; 
voiced Ptolemy, but it was the 
Sextus of David Daniels (the 
most natural voice in this/oefi 
that I’ve ever encountered) 
who provided the ever ' 
most fabulous singing. 
Catherine Wyn- Rogers (< 
nelia) dignified as ever in he| 
suffering, mother and sou 
found heart-aching accord al 
the close of Act 1. 



Come the happy ending, 
n Cleopatra’^ 


She sings prettily and with 
, but she's inclined to 


feeling, 
posh bard to convey intensity, 
and the voice fa haring none 
of it. Ann Murray, w ith far 


artifacts from 
Egypt (yes, including her nee- 
dle) lie wrapped and awaiting 
transportation to Rome whiljj 
the deceased leap from their 
sarcophaguses to join in tb'd 
festivities. Wiyly, Ann Mur- 
ray, thinly disguised as Ca^j 
sar, casts us one last aside 
extolling " the virtues ■ or 
Cleopatra's hair. He came, y 
saw, he conquered, but it wa§ 
{he hair that did iL Now that ]s 
irony, and this show needed 
more of it. E§ 


I n the smallest role of Clara, 
the housekeeper, Patricia 
Kane damn near steals the 
show in Gareth Armstrong's 
highly enjoyable revival of Hay 
Feivrat the Satisbuiy Playhouse. 
PferL disapproving servant are 
far from rare in Coward’s plays. 
One thinks of Miss Hodge in 
Design for Living who waxes all 

prim and proper about the mis- 
tress's love amir with two bisex- 
ual men on the grounds that she 
herself has done things the 
respectable serial way, c h al k i n g 
up two cx-husbanas. “One's 
dead and the other's in New- 
castle,” she dedarcs with the 
connotation that there's nothing 
to choose between those fates. 

It’s the fact that she and her 
employers arc as insultingly off- 
hand and unconventional as 
each other that gives Clara and 
the situation its comic edge hi 
Hay Fever. Haring been dresser 
to Judith Bliss, the retired 
actress vaguely planning a come- 
back. Clara has rather more in 
common with this bohemian 
family than she does with tire 
st raitcr-lacttd. separately invited 
guests who arrive at the 
Cnokham country retreat on 
Saturday afternoon and sneak 
away again on Sunday morning 
after being subjected to an 
evening of humiliating games 
and histrionic attitudinising. 

A ton of formidable, roly-poly 
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Hay Fever 

Salisbury Playhouse 


dfagruntlement in a raffish trail- 
ing headband, Ms Kane's Clara 
stumps around, opening doors 
that slam straight back in peo- 
ple's faces and looking about as 
in her element in rural domes- 
ticity as a pirate would serving 
tea at the Admiralty. This pro- 
duction allows her lo work off 
her frustration in an interpo- 
lated sequence that turns a 
scene change into a delightful 
dance routine. Preparing the 
breakfast table for the last act, 
she gets to tap and Charleston 
and 'clown around like some 
stagestiuck wannabe Tessie 
O'Shea (though with rather 
more delicacy). It’s like an inad- 
vertently subservient parade of 
the shameless theatricalising of 
her employers. 

Polly Adams brings just the 
right quality of bright, unnerving 
feyness to the role of Judith, the 
actress who has forgotten howto 

have an emotion that doesn't 
veer off into the melodrama tics 
and sentimentality of one of her 
old parts Jo stagy trash like 
Love's Whirlwind. Adam’s per- 
formance emphasises the sheer 


pleasure Judith gets from the 
game of disconcerting innocent 
guests with displays of utterly 
trumped-up emotion. At one 
point, poised between two bouts 
of arch role-play, she even cools 

off by Mowing down the front of 
her glittering evening dress. 
There’s a curious innocence to 
the gesture; it's rather like eaves- 
dropping on a child during an 
unguarded interval in a let’s-pre- 
tend fantasy. 

Adams and her 
(Frank Barrie, Lara 


the Blisses are united agahst the 
rest of the world in the strength 
of their serene setf-ahsorption. 
Kicking into their cake at 
teatime, they positively glow 
with contentment; quite blind to 
the discomfort of their empty- 
handed, inhibited guests (Han- 
nah CressweU Guflifbrd, Tim 
Meats and Adrian Sharp). 

The cast are all very good and 
nay one minor cavil with the 
direction is the derision to have 
the Bisses rush to the stage-like 
raised area with the piano when 


and Matthew Carter) expertly 
aLforafl 


communicate the fact that, for 
their petty internal quibblings, 


by heading off, unannounced, 
into the last scene of Love's 
Whirlwind. Wouldn't the guests 
be more taken off guard if life 
and theatrics were less crisply 
separated? Otherwise, this is a 
production of Hay fever that’s 
not to be sneezed aL 
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Sharp as 
a diamond, 
and a diva 
forever 



No pan, no gain. A tragic past is a dvafc best friend 


he great thing about Shirley 
7» I 1 Bas^y is that when she gets up 
; ~ I there in one of those fugled 
I ;-frockswitb theslits that go right 
up the sides and opens that 
' ' tremendous mouth of hers and goes 
‘ - r ; Goldfiqgaaaaaahr or “Diamonds Are 
’^orevaaaagh!” she does it with such force 
v l * ‘t’s as if her life depends on iL Which it 

• •• v - ire tty much does.. 

• Shirley, could you ever see yourself 
-••lacking it in? “Never!”, she cries. “I 

• /ouJd wither away. It’s what keeps me 
■ live. It’s what keeps me young." Shirley 

• :!» iasse/s now 60. And a granny, to boot. 
*..• -Jut somehow it doesn't matter that 
: y.frirley’s 60 and a granny and still getting 
. :.V',":p there in those spangly, glamourpuss 

- <. rocks with the slits up the side and, often, 

. he necklines so low a good, part of her 
-esom's banging out There is nothing 
; vaguely grotesque or ghoulish or 

..uathetic about it It's a good bosom. It’s 
. hirley. She lcwes doing it and we love to 
p, five her do it She believes in it so we 
. .:^h’eve in it. She may, now I think about 
., be one of the last of The Great Stars. 

‘ -Oh, do you think so?" she says, immensely 
•leased, and liking me a lot instantly, which 
t rakes something of a nice change. 

‘ Ibday’s so-called stars, they don't know 
" : . bw to do it, do they? They have one hit 
' ecord and the world hails them as a star 
•' ‘ iit they dress like tramps - like tramps! 

: ’ and they don’t know how to relate to 
v iidiences or anything.” Whereas you. I tell 

e ' r, sing as if you really mean iL “3 do! I 
r she cries excitedly. I am saying all the 
igiu things, obviously. I think she may 
- veil be a bit in love with me by now. We 
•• aeet at a hotel in London where she dri- 

£ up in a chauffeur driven Daimler which 

' loesn’t have a “\TP” sticker in the wind- 
creen because it has a “WIP’ one. She 
s wearing, today, an Yves St Laurent 
icket splashed with multi-coloured hearts 
^^jad a Donny Osmond-5 tyle cap. Her fin- 
.#15 glitter with diamonds which don’t so 
«'-*■* iiuch cluster on her rings as gather into 
fe' Bountainous heaps. You would never find 
BT jfcjrlev banging on about glamour being a 
inconsequential t hin g. Shirley 
' cWj&lieves absolutely in things that sparkle 
Mild differ. She can dearly remember her 
fast meat dress, which she bought when 
ilhe was 15 or so and was worldng in a 
J Kfrriiff pnamelware factory. “It was tartan, 
a big skirt that rustled. I wore it to the 
'Ifectory dance and was in heaven. There. 
- .^something so old fashioned about Shiriey 

she’s almost noble. . 

Some people think Shirley’s had quite 
i tragic life, all told, and in many ways she 


has. Marriages have failed. Children have 
suffered. (Samantha, her middle child, was 
found dead at the foot of Clifton Suspen- 
sion Bridge -in Bristol ia 1985 at .the age 
of 21.) She’s had her run-ms with drink, 
was even arrested for being drunk and dis- 
order^ once. She was a good friend of 
Dodi A1 Fhyed. “I couldn’t believe iL 1 still 
can’t believe iL" she moans. 

There’s been a great deal of pain in her 
life, to be sure, but for someone like 
Shirley, it doesn’t necessarily mean it's 
been a bad life. It may even have been a 
good life because it's been a star’s life, and 
that's all she's ever wanted to be ever since 
one of her older aster’s took her to a Billy 
Eckstein concert when she was very small 
and she saw the audience ’go ape’ over 
him. Anyway, you don’t get to be a true star 
-get to be a Judy Garland or an Elizabeth 
Thylor, say - unless, it seems to me. you 
suffer pain then get up there and do your 
stuff and show everyone how you can sur- 


6 Today’s so-called 
stars, they don’t 
know how to do it, 
do they? And they 
dress like tramps - 
like tramps! V 


vrve iL If you don’t have the pain, then to read Lc 
you’re just the . Nolan Sisters. Possibly, nating. But 
there was no way Shirley was ever not She does 
going to have a tragic life. But now. Is there happy or nc 

some happiness now? Yes, she says, she OK then. 1 
thinks there may be. These days she lives quite Victo 
alone in Monte Carlo and rather likes iL quiet, Nortl 

Previously, she’s always had lovers or bus- white skin 
bands or both on the go and it’s quite nice, about hers 

she says, being on her own for a change, remember 
“I have no one to worry about apart from her Yorkshi 
myself. I can eat what 1 want, go where I of offal be- 

want, do what I want.” She has never bad hated that.' 
much luck on the man front Everything’s Shirley g 
always ended in tears or, in the case of her lands. area 
first husband, suicide. She says, now, Splott, aD a 
“sometimes I hate love because it is so she was Ihr 

heartbreaking and destructive”. Of course, I wonder, c 

it doesn’t have to be, but you can see why ingupasmi 
it is with her. biff she say 

She says she likes her men to be “real never saw j 
men". She went last night, to see Md Gib- because ew 

son in Conspiracy Theory but hated it - “I the Bassey 
dozed off, to tell you the truth" -because punch in lb 
MeTs character was very wet and you don’t lsaid. Asth 


go to the movies to see Mel being weL do 
you? “You go to see him being whooar!” 
she says. “I hate wet men. Hate men who 
dither. Hate wimps. Rhett Butler. Now 
he’s my kind of man." So you want to be 
carried off to the bedroom in a like-it-or 
not sort of way? “Yes! Yes!" But then, 
later, she says she can't stand men who 
want to make decisions on her behalf. I 
think, as a woman, Shirley might be quite 
difficult to please. 

Certainly, she is still very good-looking. 
And sexy, yes, although she isn’t sexy in a 
feminine way. By this. I don’t mean she is 
butch, just that there is nothing fragile or 
dainty or tender about her. She is all strong 
mouib, strong bones, strong body. She is 
sexy in a tough yet triumphant way. Gay 
men are mad for her, as are straight ones. 
My dad’s been crazy about her for years. 
But dad, I say, she’s a 60-year-old Welsh 
granny. “So,” he says, “she still looks as if 
she’d be dangerous in bed." Yes, well, 
that’s quite enough from you, father. 

Shirley Veronica Bassey was the 
youngest of seven children bom to Eliza, 
a Yorkshirewoman, and Henry Bassey, a 
Nigerian seaman who left home when 
Shirley was two and was never seen again. 
No. Shirley’s never been tempted to track 
him down or find out more. “1 never even 
asked my mother about him. I didn’t want 
to carry that baggage through my life. I just 
let it go.” She doesn’t seem to have a veiy 
inquiring mind, or be a deep thinker. No, 
she doesn’t read books. Sbe tries some- 
times, but can’t concentrate sufficiently. “I 
can never get to the end. I’ve been trying 
to read Liz Thylor’s life stoiy. It’s fasci- 
nating. But I know HI never finish iL" 

Sbe doeait know if her mother was ever 
happy or not because she never asked her. 
OK then, what was she like? “She was 
quite Victorian in many ways. She was a 
quiet. Northern woman with beautiful, very 
white skin who didn’t give much away 
about herself and was a great cook. I 
remember her egg and bacon tarts. And 
her Yorkshire puddings. We also bad a lot 
of offal because offal was cheap, but I 
hated that." 

Shiriey grew up in Tiger Bay, the dock- 
Iands.area of Cardiff before moving to 
Splott, an all-white area of Cardiff, when 
she was three and her mother rexnametL 
I wonder, naturally, what it was like grow- 
ing up as mixed race child in 194Qs Bn tain, 
but she says if there was any racism, she 
never saw iL Possibly, she says, this was 
because everyone knew that if yon called 
the Bassey cnilciren names “you’d get a 
punch in the nose." Tough as old boots, as 
1 said. As the youngest ofso many children, 


- Shirley never got a lot of time from any- 
body. She got under her mother’s feet. Her 
older sisters were always scolding her for 
putting her dirty hands on their dresses or 
messing with their lipsticks. No, she never 
felt unwanted, but did feel “awkward and 
in the way”. 

Then, one evening, one of the sisters 
took Shirley to a Billy Eckstein concert at 
Cardiff’s New Theatre. She doesn't know 
why this sister picked her ouL but reckons 
“it must have been fate". She remembers 
not so much the concert, hut going to the 
stage door afterwards with her sister and 
all the other autograph hunters and see- 
ing Billy come out “and everyone going 
mad". As someone who had never been 
given much attention, this impressed her 
deeply. “1 had never been interested in 
show business until that point. And then, 
a few days later, my brother came home 
with a Judy Garland record - Somewhere 
Over The Rainbow, 1 think - and that was 


£ I’ve always been 
the breadwinner and 
men don’t like that. 
They turn on you. 
They bite the hand 
that feeds them 5 


iL" I tell her sbe may be the nearest thing 
to Judy Garland stfl] going. She is very 
pleased. “You know, that’s one of the most 
wonderful things anyone’s ever said to 
me," she sighs happily. We may be getting 
married shortly. Shirley left school at 14 
for the eoametware factory where it was 
her job to pack pots in brown paper for 
export. She loved iL actually. “The social 
life was very good. There was a club. I 
became quite good at archery. I had high- 
heels and lipstick." And boys? “There were 
quite a few, yes. Men have always liked me. 
When 1 was quite young, married men 
would be after me. I remember, once, me 
and my mother were walking down the 
road when this married man came out of 
a pub and said to my mother ‘I love your 
daughter.’ My mother said: ‘Go away. 
Leave her alone.’ I was so ashamed. ‘But 
mum, 1 love him,’ I kept crying." She has 
always fallen in love quite easily, she says. 
Sbe always had a good voice, was always 
being asked to ring at family weddings, and 
while at the factory sbe sang in working 


Frank Spooner Pictures 


men's clubs in the evenings- She made her 
West End debut in a British revue called 
Hot From Harlem and had her first hit 
record with something very colonial called 
The Banana Boat Song'. She was a star 
by the time she was 20. And being a star 
was even belter than working in the fac- 
tory. And much better, as it turned ouL 
than being married. 

• She's been married twice. First there 
was Kenneth Hume, a B-movie director 
who commiued suicide after their divorce, 
and then there was Sergio Novak, an Ital- 
ian producer. Both eventually became 
her managers, at her requesL probably 
because she wanted to be controlled by 
them. BuL of course, as the person bring- 
ing the money in, she was really the one 
in control. "I've always been the bread- 
winner and men don’t like that. They turn 
on you. They bite the hand that feeds them. 
Eventually, too. they become very jealous 
of the love one has with an audience.” 

She's had three children, Sharon, 
Samantha and Mark. Sharon was born 
when Shiriey was 17 and unmarried. She 
was raised by one of Shirley's sisters until 
she was seven. (“At 17, what could 1 have 
offered her?") Samantha threw herself 
from a bridge. Mark took drugs. She has 
castigated herself in prim many times for 
being a bad molher. She was never there. 
Her children would weep to see her suit- 
cases lined up in the hall yet again. Her 
work came before everything. In 1972. she 
gave an interview in which she described 
her life like this: "My work is a cycle of 
world tours. After our Christmas holidays 
in the Italian Alps skiing with the children, 
I will go to Australia for three weeks, then 
to Japan for two TV shows and two con- 
certs. In March, I've a concert tour of 
America and in May I return for a tour of 
Britain ..." Yes, of course she wishes she'd 
done things differently. But could she 
have? No. probably not. After Samantha 
died, she did Uy to retire. But a year later 
she was back. She couldn't back it. She 
needs to perform. She needs audiences 
and applause. She loved her children, but 
probably not enough, because she's always 
loved being “a Star" first. This is sad in 
some ways, 1 guess, hut, then again, it does 
make her Shiriey Bassey. the woman who 
can still pack them in like no one else of 
her generation and who rings as if her life 
depends on iL Because it docs. 

Shirley's latest album, * The Birthday Con- 
cert*, is released today. A live recording of the 
concert she gave in July to celebrate her 60th 
birthday. ir s out on Artful Records and costs 
£12.99 for the CD and £8.99 for the cassette. 
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of the 
flesh 


What to do with the cuddly toys? 
The girls undertook a census of 
them last week and discovered they 
had 73. Unfortunately they have 
given them all names, dates of birth 
and occupations so the 
conventional method of keeping 
numbers down - a midnight cull - 
is no longer possible. What was 
once an anonymous, lime-green 
mutant rabbit languishing at the 
bottom of the dirty clothes basket is 
now a shop assistant called Sally 
whose birthday must be celebrated 
tomorrow. Plan B was to persuade 
the children to take some to 
Kensington Palace as a tribute to 
Diana, something several hundred 
other parents have obviously 
thought of before me - but 1 could 
not live with the thought that some 
poor East European tourist might 
be sent to prison for three years for 
succumbing to the plastic, one-eyed 
gaze of a win-a-prize-eveiy-time 
teddy bear. On the other hand, 
maybe it's not such a bad idea to 
make adult possession of cuddly 
toys a criminal offence, particularly 
when combined with broderie 
anglaise heart-shaped cushions on 
the bed. 

All those smug people who claim to 
only ever eat fish and white meat 
and regard your occasional longings 
for a juicy fillet steak as tantamount 
to feasting with the devil (or at least 
terribly unfashionable) will be 
murmuring "I told you so" over 
their grilled radiccio at the news of 
links between red meat and 
cancer.(Funny isn’t iu though, how 
butchers always look so hale and 
ruddy while people who work in 
health shops are invariably pale and 
emanated?) A rather more 
cheering piece of research emerged 
at the same time - apparently 
nearly half of all adult vegetarians 
are secret carnivores. What a cheek 

- you go to all that trouble of 
finding something tantalisingly 
meatless out of the River Cafe 
Cookbook to pander to your guests’ 
purist tastebuds and then you 
discover they go straight home and 
pig out on illicit bunks of flesh. 

Good to see in the new women’s 
magazine Frank that being hugely 
pregnant is fashionable again. 
Together with the news that having 
a baby over the age of 40 might 
increase my chances of becoming a 
lonely, wizened centenarian, the 
thought of lolling seductively 
around in fields, beDy button 
protruding through a skimpy 
uterus-hugging Dolce e Gabbana is 
almost enough to make me try for 
number five. And this time, of 
course, I wouldn't insist on my 
husband being present at the birth 
(I •mil never forget the humiliation 
of him asking fora doggy bag as the 
placenta slipped out) as caring, 
sharing labour is now deeply uncool 

- "what, he moistened your lips 
with ice, oh God, how awfully 
‘Eighties". My own primeval 
instincts favoured giving birth 
behind a bush in Battersea Paris, 
but I think women will lose out if 
men are banished to the waiting 
room: who else wfll tell all your 
friends how wonderful yon were? 

My book dub meeting was a livelier 
affair than usual this month. It was 
the annual husbands' event, though 
inexplicably only four out of 12 
turned up: we had given them 
Blake Morrison’s When Did >bu 
Last See Your Father? to read, 
mistakenly thinking it would give 
them the opportunity to emote 
about their own filial relationships. 
To be fair, though, wc women 
neglected our topic, The Persian 
Pickle Chib, in favour of discussing 
testicles and the news that large 
ones denote promiscuous, 
unfaithful bastards. Possibly feeling 
rather ringfenced, the men adopted 
studiously neutral expressions and 
careful reactions, like “Gosh, isn't 
that interesting?’’ All the wives, 
naturally, daimed not to be in a 
position to be able to compare sizes 
(this is East Sheen, after all). In fact 
only I was confident enough to 
defend ray absent husband's 
magnificent undercarriage: always 
one to buck the trend he is. I’m 
sure, completely monogamous. 

(And if you have any evidence to 
the contrary, all letters will be 
received in strictest confidence.) In 
any case, what sort of man would 
allow his testicles to be taken 
between calipers, even in the 
interest of scientific research? The 
whole thing is obviously complete 
bollocks. 
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L ast year, Hugh Dykes was a 
“lifelong Tor/’, as he denied 
speculation that he was about to 
follow Alan Howarth, Emma Nichol- 
son and Peter Thumham by defecting 
from the sinking ship. Today, his Tory 
life has ended and his Liberal Demo- 
crat one has begun. The Conservative 
Party will dismiss him as a known dis- 
sident and an ex-MP. 

There is nothing so ex as an ex-MP, 
but Mr Dykes matters - possibly more 
than he can imagine. He matters 
partly because of the breathtaking 
irrelevance of the parliamentary Tory 
party, hidden in dusty corners of West- 
minster while Tony Blair’s majority of 
179 carries all before it. The impor- 
tance of Tbiy politicians depends -for 
the moment - on what they have to 
say, rather than whether or not they sit 
on those green benches in SW1. 

And Mr Dykes not only has impor- 
tant things to say, but says them on 
behalf of a large number of people 
who are still members of the Tory 
party. As he explains on the opposite 
page, he joined a Tory party that 
believed in constructive engagement 
with Europe. Now the party is in the 
grip of an “insulting, isolationist anti- 
Europe an ism”. He was an extreme, 
rebellious pro-European, but he was 
not a lone maverick. There are many 
who share his views on Europe at all 
levels of his former party, including its 
rump of MPs, and including former 


Chancellor Kenneth Clarke. 

What is interesting, however, is that 
Mr Dykes should have chosen to seek 
political asylum in Paddy Ashdown’s 
party rather than in Mr Blair’s. What- 
ever the disorienting effects of 
Blairism, and however much Mr Blair 
and Mr Dykes both talk of “One 
Nation”, tribal feelings still run deep 
enough to keep them apart. Mr Dykes 
mentions only one policy which led 
him to prefer the Liberal Democrats 
to Labour, the pledge to raise taxes to 
pay for better schools and hospitals. 
Clearly, this makes sense to a local 
politician who fought bitterly against 
the closure of Edgware General Hos- 
pital. But it is striking that this is the 
only significant policy difference 
between the two parties. 

So is the role of the Liberal Democ- 
rats now simply to act as a reception 
centre for defecting Tories who cannot 
quite bring themselves to go the whole 
hog? To pose the question is to begin 
to sketch out the wider significance of 
Mr Dykes’s defection. 

This week, the Liberal Democrats 
get their feet under, well, not the Cab- 
inet table, but that of a Cabinet com- 
mittee, and one chaired by the Prime 
Minister. This event will send further 
shocks through the post-earthquake 
landscape of British politics. It sends 
an important signal that Mr Blair is 
serious about the creative destruction 
of party political tribalism. 
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Nor is it a mere public relations sop: 
the committee will have real influence 
over vital questions for the future of 
British democracy. Most strikingly, 
the possibility of changing the electoral 
system for the House of Commons is 
wide open, with Mr Blair’s own posi- 
tion evidently changeable. 

This is not how most people thought 
of the “realignment of British politics” 
during the Tory years: everyone 
assumed that, if a proportional elec- 
toral system came, it would come as 
the price of Liberal Democrat support 
for a Labour government in a hong 
parliament But Mr Blair has bigger 


ideas, in which electoral reform is sec- 
ondary to a much wider realignment 
upon which he can build a lasting, pro- 
gressive government. .. 

Mr Dykes’s decision suggests that - 
the ties ofparty loyaltyare-contiauing 1 
to break, and that the; - process of 
realignment has b ar ei$ started yet It 
suggests that the Tbries^ar fronr ifok^ 
ing under a new youngteader, remain* 
in a fissiparoos state! 'It s ugg ests that 
Europe re mains a divisive issue. And' 
it will do nothing to caifih the first mut- 
terings against William Hague’s lead- 
ership, as the opinion polls repeatedly 
return their cruel verdict. When the 


Tbrv organisation in this country finally 
hrolsointrf its taflspin and Sir Archie 
Norman applies the nmnagemenl tech- 
niques ofAsda superstores to turn i it 

X a modem, membership-based 

national party, whatever* eft be 
much smaller, ideologically, finan 
dally and in terms of membership 
numbers, than the dominant political 
force it once was. . , e 

• In other words, the field is clear for 
Mr Blair he is poised to achieve an 
ascendancy over our national hfe tor 
which there are few precedents. It is 
quite different from Margaret 
Thatcher’s strident pre-eminence 
because it is based on co-opting threats 
rather than fighting them. Mr Blair is 
more like the Prime Minister of a Gov- 
ernment of National Unity. Always 
somewhat detached from his own 
: party, he now appears to hover above 
all parties, capable of drawing from the 
best of each of them, as well as call- 
• ing upon the talents of business lead- 
■ or s 9 trade unionists and showbiz stars. 
/This is not coalition politics, or con- 
> senses politics. The right phrase is 
; V “cqalescent politics”, and Mr Ashdown 
-se^Sns to understand it well. 

lEjbr some in Mr Blair's own party, 
all too much. But the real wam- 
"mg, hells should be ringing in Conser- 
‘ vatiye Central Office. This morning, 
. '* MrHague and his.spokespeople will 
. condemn Mr Dykes as a petulant 
. attention-seeker. They have to. It is 


part of the rules of the g^ But let 

i’ssrissriswis 

ffwssffissasik 

Sled into an anti-European ghetto, 

cut off hom the political mainstream 

Monetary union is, as we report y, 

rolling onwards, and pe™ 3 "™ 1 
abstention is not a sustainable pdi<£ 
Mr Hague must recognise “ Con 
servative party that 
its ranks people.like Hugh Dykes wm 
be marginalised for many, many years 
to come. 


Something fishy 
about feminism 

Qome men had high hopes of femi- 
Orism, hoping that they might be 
excused compulsory attendance at the 
birth of their children on the grounds 
that what women want is to be sur- 
rounded by the sisterhood, instead of 
useless and squeamish New Men. a 
woman needs a man like a fish needs 
a bicvcle, as the famous separatist slo- 
gan of the Seventies had it Butrjg, 
nearly all men now feel bound toWj 
there and, what is more, 60 percent of 
women are glad of their moral support 
Not long now, then, before we take to 
the streets with placards demanding 
‘More Underwater Cycle Lanes Now 1 . 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Scottish lead 
for Wales 
to follow 

Sir The message of the Scottish 
referendum result to the people of 
Wales must be to look and learn 
hum the experience of devolved 
government in other nations. We 
should learn from our successful 
European partners like Germany, 
where each Land enjoys 
considerable autonomy. We should 
consider successful devolved 
governments within the 
Commonwealth, such as the 
Australian model. Nor can anyone 
seriously claim that the American 
devolved system is a recipe for 
disunity and conflict. 

Above all, let us consider 
Scotland. Five years from now, the 
Westminster parliament could 
again be dominated by right-wing 
dogmatists ready to inflict yet more 
damage on our social fabric. 

Scotland will have a permanent 
buffer against these attacks but, 
without an assembly, Wiles will 
again be easy prey. Wc need to look 
at the sclf-confidencc which other 
nations, both large and small, have 
demonstrated; then Wales must 
seize the moment and give a 
decisive “Yes” vote. 

TIMOTHY HUW DAVIES 
Brighton, Sussex 

Sin Even an ardent Unionist such 
as Margaret Thatcher once said 
that no English politician could 
gainsay the democratic will of the 
people of Scotland. 

While it is therefore necessary to 
grant Scotland the freedom it seeks 
even if it leads to full 
independence, one must also 
consider the democratic needs of 
the English. I therefore propose 
the following three changes to 
commence on the first day the 
Edinburgh parliament convenes. 
Fust. Scotland should have its 
representation at Westminster cut 
from 72 to 45 in line with its 
population size. Second, the 
Scottish members should only be 
allowed to vote on UK. issues! not 
on matters afTccting England. 

Third, the £14bn Scottish budget 
should be reduced by £2.5 bn to 
bring it in line with expenditure in 
England. The Scots could then use 
their tax-varying powers to finance 
their own budget and no longer rely 
on the English taxpayer, via the UK 
Treasury, to support them. 

PAUL HARRISON 
Welling, Kent 

Sin Reading about UK devolution 
while abroad can alter one's 
opinion. Seen from a German 
perspective, Tony Blair's “third 
way'' (leading article. 13 
September) between separatism 
and the status quo appears to make 
perfect sense. Separatism still 
makes no sense at alL 

Like Scotland and Wales, 
Bavaria (eels different from its 
neighbouring states. In spite of 
such differences, it is not separatist. 
It is content to remain absorbed 
into a federal system. Bavarians, 
like other Germans, do not wish to 
sec their country fragmenting and 
reverting back to a collection of 
small independent states. They are 
aware of the price paid in 
unification and the advantages 
unity has brought. Furthermore, 
they realise size affects their 
influence and power, both 
internationally and within the 
European Union. 

Scottish (and Welsh) separatists 
should learn from German 
pragmatism. 

SELWYN HODSON PRESS1NGER 
Munich. 

Germany 



Struggling with 
basic skills 

Sin I am not surprised at the levels 
of illiteracy in ovcr-45s (“One in 
five Britons fails literacy test", 12 
September). 

I left primary school in 1963. The 
school was in south London, with a 
mixed social intake, as it bordered 
working- and middle-class areas. 

Of the final year, approximately a 
quarter passed the 11 +, and about 
a quarter were virtually illiterate. 
There were two main reasons for 
the high proportion of children 
scarcely able to read arid write. 

Ftrsu this was pre-Plowden. with 
a regimented system of teaching. 
Whole class rather than group 
work was the norm, although those 
who were expected to pass the 11+ 
wure given extra coaching as a 
small group. Second, anal suspect 
much more important, none of my 
dosses had fewer than 40 pupils. 

My elder sister went through 
j primary school with classes 
j sometimes in excess of 50. No 
! wonder that with such large classes, 
i many children who were struggling 
! got totally lost. 

I In 1976. 1 met a teacher from my 

j old school and as we talked she told 
i me that for the first time she had 
| succeeded in getting all her 

* reception class children reading. 

i When I asked her why that was, she 
I simply said that for the first time 
j the class size was below 20. 
j If the Government is serious in 

! wanting to raise standards in basic 
■ skills, it could start by’ getting class 
i sizes back to what they were in the 

• 1970s. 

J RUTHSHARRATT 

Director 

' Distance Learning Unit 
1 Unh cnrity of Sheffield 


Sir. Literacy and numeracy are 
vocational skills and no school 
leaver should be without them. The 
current law obliges children to 
attend school (or receive an 
appropriate education) until the 
age of 16. If they were also required 
to pass GCSE English and maths 
before leaving then the problem 
would be solved. 

The attitude in schools that 
relatively trivial subjects - the 
sciences, history, foreign languages 
-are entitled to a specific 

proportion of the pupil's time, _ 
rather than a share of the remainder 

after maths and E ngli s h , must 
disappear. If it does, innumeracy 
and illiteracy will go with jl 

EDMUND KEOHANE 

London SW12 

Sir. 1 read with amusement the 
various theories propounded as to 

why a decline in standards of 

literacy has taken place. In fact, 
the explanation requires neither 
national surveys nor scholarly _ 

research. In almost every home m 

Britain is a television. It is 
switched on when the first 
member of the family eets upm 
the morning, and switched off by 
the last one to go to bed. 

The business of watching 
television accounts for the vast 
majority of most children’s leisure 
time: indeed, for many it is their 
sole recreation. This being so, it 
docs not require an educatio n ist to 
deduce that, because they devote 
so little time to reading, they will 
not become proficient readers. 
AHARDING 
Stansted, Essex 


Sin If reading a bus timetable, fill- 
ing in a form and foUowing a 
recipe are indicators of literacy, 
then I know very marry intelligent, 
well-educated people who could 
confidently claim to be flliterate. 
RJHEWELL 
Bath 

Safe haven for 
Turkish Cypriots 

Sin Turkey did not need any 
persuasion from Rauf Denktas to 
intervene in Cyprus in July 1974 
("Keeper of the island fortress". 

1 1 September), as she was legally 
and morally duty-bound to do so 
in order to stop the ethnic 
deansinB of Turkish Cypriots by 
the Greeks and the annexation of 
Cyprus to Greece. That 
intervention was effected under 
the mternationaLTjreaty of 
Guarantee- which carries also the 
signature of the UK. 

The history of the Cyprus 
problem is riddled with Greek 
intransigence, as in 1986 when the 
Greek Cypriot leader refused point 
blank to sign an agreement under 
UN auspices that would have 

settled the Cypres issue. The 
Greeks repeated their 
intransigence, under Glafbos 
Qerides, when they refused to 
accept UN confide occ-buHding 
measures, quite recently. 

. Mr Denktas sincerely and 
honestly supports all genuine, fair 
and mutually acceptable efforts to 
solve the Cyprus problem. But 
any attempts to place the Turkish 


Cypriots under Greek 
domination, which they suffered 
for almost a century, are naturally 
repugnant to them. 

North Cyprus may be a 
“statelet" and a “little territory", 
but at least the Turkish Cypriots 
feel safe in this haven, away from 
the exuberance, turmoil and 
ethnic deansing to which they 
have been periodically subjected 
by the Greeks. 
HAKKIMUFTUZADE 
London Representative 
Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus 
London WC1 


High art in 
landscape design 

Sin Parts of out landscape are 
works of high art, induding many 



designed 
Royal Parks of central London 
made their contribution to the 
emotional force of the Princess of 
Wiles's funeral procession. The 
cortege, following "William HTs 
route from Kensington Palace to 
Whitehall, passed successively 
along landscapes composed by 
Bridgeman (cl726-37), Decimus 
Barton (1S23-29), Sir Aston Webb 
(1905), MoUett (1660), John Nash 
(1827) and finally to Whitehall 
through William Kent’s Horse 
Guards arch (1740). 

The Lottery's contribution to the 
creation and conservation of fine 
landscapes deserves 
acknowledgement, for support is 
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being given to several examples of 
the an of landscape design. 
However, landscape is an area 
which particularly highlights a 
weakness in the Lottery’s terms of 
reference. Support for the upkeep 
of worthwhile creations and 
activities is not eligible for grant. 
Because the art of landscape design 
is concerned with human creativity 
through the agency of the living 
surface of the planet, finance for 
continuing upkeep is as important 
to quality as imaginative opening 
initiatives. 

HAL MOGG RIDGE 
Chairman 

The Landscape Foundation 
London EC1 


A fair share of 
Diana’s fund 

Sin Do donors to Princess Diana’s 
Memorial Fund expect the money to 
go to unlikely bodies simply because 
she supported them recently, at th e 
expense of those true humanitari an 
concerns with which Diana was 
clearly in sympathy? 

A fairer way forward would be 
for all charities to be allowed the 
opportunity to gain funding on the 
merits of their work and proposals. 
Opening the fund up in this way 
should involve a proper ' 
administration somewhat like that 
already established - with much 
time and cost -by bodies such as 
the National Lottery Charities 
Board. If the NLCB were used, 
then more of Diana’s fund would 
reach those she would have wished 
it to, rather than being spent on 
duplicating existing syste ms 
EDWARD PARKY 
Director, Relief Fund for Romania 
■ London W1 


Building a safe 
cycle network 

Sir. K Haggett misses a vital point 
when he complains (Letters, 13 
September) about the Sustrans 
National Cycle Network - it is mg 
actually finished yet. When it 

there will be a great many urban 
traffic-free links onto the.Network 
proper and this will encourage 
wave re rs to at last get on their 
bikes. - • , 

Far from being simply a leisure 
route provider, Sustrans is 
gradually piecing together a 6,500- 
mile network of cyde routes that 
will radiate throughout the country, 

via urban areas as well as through 

the eoimtryside.Ji&t 1,400 have 
been mappedahd-waymarked so 
for. The restwDl be added over the 
next seven years. ■ 

Enthusiast cyclists are happy to 
mix with motorised traffic and ^ 
forget that non-enthusiasts don’t 
want to be anywhere near cars, 
lorries and buses! Many thousands 
of new cyclists will be created when 
Sustrans and their local authority 
partners lay down the kind of 
segregated cycle routes - through 
car-free city centres, for instance - 
common on the Continent. This is 
not ghettoisation, it is a realisation 
that cycle use will not grow unless 
truly safe routes for cyclists are Jt 
provided. Wi 

The National Cycle Network is' 
the showpiece project of the 
Millenni um Commission and those 
who want to see money diverted 
elsewhere are swimming against 
the tide. 

CARLTON REID 
Editor 

On Your Bike: the family cycling 
magazine 

Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Sin Trains to Chepstow, for the 
Forest of Dean, will only take two 
bicycles each (Letters, 11 
September). Congratulations, then, 
to the Wye Valley Wanderer bus 
service, which will take up to five 
bikes on each bus, free of charge. 
The service connects Worcester, 
Hereford. Ross-on-Wye and 
Monmouth. 
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Thank you for 
coming out 


new 


i 


•»JlL " ,l - 1 !\ 


"lit (J 


life. -» 

Sin Can I say thank you to the MP riJ J .iij ,j, 

Angela Eagle who has come out as A "’ 

the first lesbian MP (report 11 ’ ,Wv ‘' w 

September)? - r 

Many, myself included, who 
have risked dismissal froinO^ • ; t ncTn p'Ui\ Ul|s 

employment by being honeS^ Wf. "i ( 1 

about our sexuality, have If** - . i 1 *'!! 

been looking for someone 


lu 

to admit that the person thSji 0 . '^ u ^vi. i’!, 1 ) 
home to in the evening " ‘ 

reflection on how they dea&fjui ^ lM| ‘ l 

their constituents' problem^' .'a\ Ml - li in... 
difficulties that day, wbatea® vj ls - Ui a i . ,,,M 
their job. "r ui |,. ' '* ,l 

to the full not worrying abo®- , 
gossip - be it from the paj^^ 21 h 

worlonatcs, family dr ne^K^ 3 ” 1 he i n .V’ 1 1 " 

and that sodetywill learh ‘ ‘ 1,1 

people for themselves and.fo^^Vo^ ‘l 


*‘i 

u 

'•'Vv U 


they can do for others; 

Karen taylor 

Coniston. Cumbria 

Sin Where does the coi 
a lesbian of Angela 
whose twin sister is ... 
leave the argument for j 
predisposition to hor " 
ALAN TAYLOR ■ 

Fast on, Lincolnshire 
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by Hugh Dykes 
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have been a member of the 
Conservative Party for 37 years, 
and served as Conservative MP 
for Harrow East for 27 years 
until this May. This week 1 
have finally decided to leave the party, 
and to join Paddy Ashdown’s liberal 
Democrats. My decision is by no means 
a sudden impulse. It is the sad conclu- 
sion of a long period of soul-searching 
- the inevitable result of the Conserv- 
ative Party’s steady drift away from the 
principles and policies winch I hold 
dear and which attracted me to the 
party all those years ago. 

I have always been a “One Nation” 
Conservative, believing in social justice, 
committed to the European ideal, and 
a supporter of the sensible moderni- 
sation of our political system. On all 
these issues it is not so much a case of 


‘The row with the 
local executive 
left a nasty taste 
in my mouth’ 


me leaving the Conservative Party, but 

tune in die liberal 

Democrats we have a party that has 
stood firm on what really matters to 
our future. I believe Paddy Ashdown 
is an extremely impressive leader, and 
I am proud to become the party’s 
newest member today. 

I have had growing concerns about 
the direction the Conservative Party 
has taken in recent years - doubts 
which I tried to stifle as the election 
approached. The row in January with 
my local executive - when its mem- 
bers blocked my attempt to partici- 
pate with Labour and the liberal 
Democrats in a review of constitu- 
tional issues - left a nasty taste in my 
mouth. 

Inside, I felt uneasy about the right- 
ward drift of social policy, about the 
growing divisions in our society and 
about the increasingly harsh tone of 
government pronouncements; I felt 
bitter about the closure of Edgware 
General Hospital, and about the impact 
of the loss of such front-fine NHS ser- 
vices on the people I was in Parliament 


to serve. I felt that the Conservative 
Party ought to have been prepared to 
engage in a more rational debate about 
the modernisation of our constitution. 

I despaired at the party’s drift into an 
insulting, isolationist anti-Europeamsm 
that has only damaged Britain’s inter- 
ests and undermined our influence 
abroad. All these matters were impor- 
tant but, m so many ways, Europe was 
the deciding issue which obliged me to 
take this difficult decision. 

The Conservative Party 1 joined 
was one that understood that Britain's 
place was at the heart of Europe, shap- 
ing Europe’s future. The Conservatives 
m those days understood, in particu- 
lar, that the best interests of British 
business lay in a positive. and con- 
structive pro-Enropeanism. 1 rejoiced 
when Tfed Heath’s government joined 
the then European Economic Com- 
munity in 1972. 

The importance of Europe to the 
UK is as great today as it ever was. I 
want to be a member of a party which 
sees Britain’s fixture firmly at the cen- 
tre of Europe - a full partner in build- 
ing a more integrated, more prosper- 
ous and more secure continent as we 
enter the next century. Unfortunately, 
die Conservative Party has given up 
that vision. It no longer speaks up for 
the interests of British business in the ' 
European debate. 

The conduct of the Conservative 
election campaign filled -me with 
gloom. I am not surprised that I and 
other MPs lost our seats, particularly 
whenlrecafl the sorry progress of the 
casb-fca--questktns affair, and the chaos 
and confusion of our F 
as the anti-Europeans came to 1 
the party’s policy. 

after the disaster on 1 May, I 
, it it would be . worth one last 
stand to save the party, to which I have 
dedicated my political life, from the 
inexorable drift to the right (when Cenr 
tral Office raised the issuer I .considered 
trying to get the nomination for the 
Uxbridge by-election). But tbe final nail 
in the coffin rtf my hopes was Ken 
Clarke’s defeat at the hands of William 
Hague. I realised then that the battle 
for the soul of the Conservative Party 
was lost, finally and conclusively. 

Many of my erstwhile colleagues, 
sick at heart as I am, are still agonis- 
ing. Others have decided to remain, 
however unhappily, in the party to 
which they have always belonged. I 
respect their decision, but after long 
thought I decided I had to act. I feel 



what I have done represents the views 
of hundreds of thousands of former 
Tbries. 

After talking tilings through with 
Richard Holme, who masterminded 
the Lib-Dem election campaign, I 
met and talked to Paddy Ashdown 
direct, just before Parliament went 
into recess. In France over the sum- 
mer we met a^ain, and talked about 
the state of British politics, about the 
Conservative Party, about Europe. 
We discussed a unde range of policy 
issues, and agreed on much. 

I have always been a liberal Con- 
servative, valuing tolerance, decency 
and fairness. These “One Nation" val- 
ues were once very strong in the Con- 
servative Party. But I believe the party 
gradually lost touch with these tradi- 
tional British values, on which its broad 
appeal had always been built. As I con- 
sidered my political future, and read 
through tiie Liberal Democrat election 


manifesto. I was struck by the way these 
values ran through the text and the poh- 
rifis- decency, a sense of fair play, and 
a basic tolerance. I was also impressed 
by the straight-forwardness of then- 
message on the issue of tax -that if you 
want better schools and hospitals, you 
have to be prepared to pay for them. I 
saw not only a party I could respect but 
also a party I could feel at home in. 

I was impressed, too, by the decision 
of the liberal Democrat and Labour 
parties to sit down and talk about the 
implementation of constitutional 
reform, even before the election, and 
to inrite me as a Tbzy MP to join in this 
exercise before the election, and I 
would have liked the Conservatives to 
havexnadeamorepoatirecoiitifouiion 
to the constitutional debate, as the party 
did back in the 1960s and 1970s. As we 
enter a new century, I believe there are 
a number of important reforms needed 
to our constitutional arrangements. 


The Gang of One: Tbry MP Hugh 
Dykes eariy In Ms poStfcd career 
donned a Chairman Mao uniform 
to enter the House of Commons 
to hear the 1974 Budget 


The wider tbe consensus these reforms 

can command, the more stable they are 
likely to be. That has been shown in 
Scotland over recent years, and I hope 
it will be shown again as plans to give 
London its own strategic voice arc 
developed in the months ahead I see 
the joint Cabinet Committee on the 
Constitution as a sensible means of 
developing a consensus around reform, 
and a welcome expression of aless tribal 
style of politics. 

Finally, and perhaps most impor- 
tantly. I see in the Liberal Democrats 
kindred spirits on the key issue of 
Europe. The European commitment 
of the Liberal Democrats, and of the 
Liberals and SDP before them, has 
been unswerving. Like me, they see 
Britain's fature firmly at the heart of 
Europe. They argue the pro-European 


T saw a party 
I could respect 
and feel at 
home in’ 


case as a matter of principle. They 
understand why greater sharing of 
power, ala European level, is actually 
in Britain’s interest, and have been 
unswerving advocates of the positive 
[ a single Euro- 
f. At their conference in 
: next week, in a debate in 
which I hope to be called to speak, they 
will set out a positive agenda for 
Europe after the Amsterdam summit, 
moving the debate forward instead of 
letting it stagnate. 

At the end of our long discussions. 
Faddy invited me to join the party, 
and I accepted with pleasure. I don't 
feel I have left my home. I feel I have 
come home. The Conservative Party 
has changed, beyond recognition. 
British politics is changing, too. I am 
delighted that I am now with people 
whose views are closer to mine than 
the views of many I shared the Com- 
mons benches with in the last Parlia- 
ment It will be marvellous to be at the 
Liberal Democrat conference in East- 
bourne next week, speaking up for 
what I believe, instead of apologising 
for what I abhor. 


The battle of incinerators vs recyclers 


t ilr 


T here it was on the doorstep last 
week, a big green plastic box 
with a leaflet in it Recydinghas 
at long last arrived in Lambeth. Haw- 
ing lived for more than 20 years in this 
(until recently) worst governed bor- 
ough ever, I snorted with disbelief 
The leaflet (printed on recycled paper) 
asked for newspapers, cans, bottles, 
old clothes, old shoes and engine od. 

1 (Engine ofl7) Pul out the bca and it 
» wfli be taken away, sorted and recy- 
; cled. Oh yeah? 

I’d read all the stones - how some 
! authorities were caught dumping their 
coBecicd paper because it was cheaper 
than recycli ng . Only last week areport 
said that bottle and paper banks were 
ecologically unsound, using more 
energy in Volvo journeys than was 
savedby recycling. Recycling is often 
mocked as a silly middle-das habit, 
giving us eco-feel-good value for min- 
nnal personal sacrifice, but pretty use- 

1C *Not so. It turns out, cm digging into 
ail this, that recycling is about to 
become, or at least could become, very 
profitable indeed. But it needs tiie 
government to take the right action - 

A battle is currently be mg waged 

, uau»- « . ' j the -eev. mam iook cronomu xnu wi*™ 1*. 

betweOTffieincmeratos^^^ ^average council spends £25 a ton 

SeS^^atonfedigxisal 

ground. Recydeis dittos a Mg. ^^00 more 

, voradous and bringing the total price up 

’ ciallyforddMp^M^^P^^ S^SlOO, but once up and running, 

ssssssss ^as n sssssst 

rial they’ve sold. (Indneration only 
earns £15 a ton back in energy gener- 
ated.) Bur the potential value of recy- 
cled material is far more - enough to 
eventually make was t e disposal free, or 
even profitable as it is in Canada - if 
only there werea free and fair market. 


easy to set, whereas recycling costs 
vary according to the rise ana fall in 
the market for used paper, glass or alu- 
n mmmL Prompted by the DTL there 
is a sudden rush to build incinerators 
everywhere -four in Essex, several in 
Hampshire, five in Manchester and 
scores more -against fierce opposition 
from local residents. 

This is happening just as the world 
is turning against incineration, on 
global warming and health grounds. 
Gordon Brown's threat to doable the 
land-fill tax to stop more land being 
destroyed by poisonous waste means 
tbe councils are r ushing to. take out 
incineration contracts. But Japan and 
the US are now alarmed by serious 
health dangers from burning plastics, 
giving off cancer-causing dioxins. 
Whatever the claimed excellence of 
modem chimneys, incinerators may 
soon become as feared as nuclear 
power stations. The ash from them is 
especially hazardous, lb deter burn- 
ing, the EU may soon tax indneralors 
heavDy, just as many councils move 

overtothem. ■■ - 

I watched as a new odd-shaped 
wagon came to collect the green 
ana the contents were sorted on 
the spot info varkms compartments. It 



CUClfiJ 

d “Sf£e other hand,mcmeraw^ 

sassrasgas 


crate from Durum*, ”i~r~rr ■ - 

tamable energy supply. w *inciaer- 
ation the cost ofdtsposal J^ms 
constant, making boroughs budgets 


Polly Toynbee 

Isrepydinga 
silly middle-class 
habit, giving us 
eco-feeUgood 
for minimal 
personal 
sacrifice? 


As it is, a small group of paper 
remanufaemrers, one single alu- 
minium maker, and just two price-fix- 
ing glass makers drive down the 

to pay 

the lowest possible prices in the short 
term, they are throttling recycling 
’schemes at birth, limiting the source 


of materials they need in the long 
term. 

Paper is the biggest potential 
money-spinner. We import 60 per 
cent of pulp for paper now, yet Lon- 
don alone throws away the equivalent 
growth of a forest its own size every 
year. Tiie pathetic 6 per cent of 
waste Britain currently recycles 
already saves Xlbn a year in imports. 
Using recycled paper for newsprint is 
35 per cent cheaper than using new 
wood pulp, so the manufacturers 
certainly want it. One key paper 
maker is considering setting up a vast 
new recycled paper mill, but is hesi- 
tating in the face of many councils’ 
plans to incinerate instead of recy- 
cling. Cities are the new forests, but 
we are about to burn the paper trees 
instead of using them. 

This is all a very odd business. Why 
doesn't the law of supply and demand 
operate here? Why is there no futures 
market in recycled materials? Because 
of the cartels, which the Office of Fair 
Trading is investigating. Tbe cartels are 
aided by a weird ^stem whereby the 
government demands that supermar- 
kets provide certificates showing they 


aging. Because they can’t be bothered 
to hit these targets, all the supermar- 
ket chains buy certificates which state 
that the requisite amount of recycling 
has been done - by someone. These 
certificates are available from a single 
outfit consisting of all the recycling 
companies. This, oddly, is legal. Ana 
it means everyone has an interest in 
keeping the price of recycled material 
as low as possible. 

Last year a new organisation called 
London Pride Wbste Action Pro- 
gramme, put together by economist 
Professor Robin Murray, started up 
pioneering pitot schemes to show how 


cost effective recycling can be. But 
councils are still hesitant. In London 
only 1 million out of 2.S million house- 
holds get any recycling. The start-up 
costs are steep and a single contract 
with an incinerator seems easier to the 
lazy and unimaginative. 

However, poetically, recycling has 
turned out to be amazingly popular. 
People really like ft. And it is not just 
a middle-class fad. One Hackney pilot 
in a down-trodden high-rise estate got 
a phenomenal 60 per cent participa- 
tion from residents. It was a rubbish- 
strewn estate where chutes were per- 
manently jammed so mounds of the 
stuff were tossed over balconies - 
clearing ft away was costing £350 a ton. 
Recycling in such places pays even 
higher dividends in savings on dean- 
ing-up bills. 

The last government set a target of 
25 per cent recycling by 2000, but did 
little to make it happen. However, if 
we reached that target, waste disposal 
bills would drop by 17 per cent, while 
creating large numbers of jobs in col- 
lection and paper and glass manu- 
facturing. 

But it needs tiie government to step 
in now and break this log jam. Gor- 
don Brown needs to get the manu- 
facturers round his famous breakfast 
table together with the local authori- 
ties. He needs them to agree fixed 
long-term prices, to persuade the 
authorities to invest heavily now in 
raiding. The OFT needs to break the 
manufacturers’ cartels. More laws 
demanding the use of recycled paper 
would bring more manufacturers in to 
break the stranglehold of the present 
few. Otherwise, threatened with 
higher land-fill taxes, local authorities 
will go ahead and rush for incmera- 
tion. L at least, have no farther doubts 
about the value of recycling. 


A web of 
international 
like and dislike 


G reg Rusedski was 

luckier than the 

people of Scotland He 
was allowed to choose which 
nationality he adhered 10 
without aU the political 
parties shouting over his 
shoulder and telling him 
what to put down on the 
paper. Considering that the 
devolution vote was a mailer 
of leaving ft to the people to 
choose, you got the feeling 
that the parties were not. in 
fact, happy to leave it to the 
people at all but insisted on 
turning ft into another party 
political thing. 

Rusedski had an easier 
time of it. even though be 
had a harder choice. He had 
grown up in Canada of a 
Uk rainian father and English 
mother, so be must have felt 
part Gmadran. part 
Ukrainian and part English. 

This is a position I could 
not have begun to appreciate 
had I not met a Ukrainian 
Canadian earlier this 
summer. My wife and 1 were 
staying in Vermont at this 
small hotel called the Inn at 
Crafisbuiy Common, which 
not only cooked extra- 
ordinarily good food but had 
an extraordinary dining 
policy. It made ewryunc sit at 
the same table and talk to 
each other. 

This meant that Instead of 
doing what wc usually do. 
which is to spend the whole 
meal wishing we knew who 
the people at the other 
tables were and what they 
were like, we spent the 
whole meal wishing the 
people at our elbow were at 
another table and that we 
didn't know quite so much 
about them ... 

No, it's not true, actually. 
We met far marc interesting 
and nice people than the 
cither sort, and one of them 
was a charming young 
Canadian demist who was 
called Len, which I suspect 
is a dimin utive of his 

original Ukrainian name, 
because aiihough he bad no 
trace of any other accent 
but Canadian, he said that 
he spoke Ukrainian 
fluently. was born in 
Canada but I never spoke 
anything but Ukrainian and 
Russian in the home. My 
parents and I can all speak 
English, but it still feels very 
odd when I talk to them in 
English." 

I asked him if he had ever 
been to the Ukraine. 

“Yes, I went for a trip 
after the fall of 
Communism. It was quite 
strange going abroad to a 
country where you spoke the 
language fluently. It was like 
having a secret power which 
I used straight away. A guy 



Miles 

Kington 

at the station thought 1 was 
American and offered me a 
taxi ride for S1U. in bad 
English. I told him in the 
best Ukrainian that he must 
be effing joking, and he was 
so surprised that I beat him 
down to 10 cents!" 

At this point a French- 
Canadian at the other end of 
the table, who turned out to 
be an orthodontist from 
Montreal, cut into the 
conversation to talk about 
teeth, but 1 hauled him back 
from this after a while to get 
some advice on the speaking 
of French in Canada. Whs ft 
spoken with a Canadian 
accent? A French accent? 
“Normally, neither," he said. 
“There are so many 
different accents even in 
Canada. Look, you say 
something in French and III 
show you." 

“/e nm ivyagcr de 
Montreal a Toronto." I said. 

“Now, if you were a 
working man in Quebec, 
you'd pronounce that this 
way." he said, and 
demonstrated unintelligibly, 
and then went round half a 
dozen guttural accents, all 
of which sounded like 
incredibly provincial 
French. In fact, when I got 
to Montreal a few days later 
I found that many people 
had pretty good French 
accents as well, but the 
orthodontist, although 
French-Canadian. was not 
ro-Frcnch. “The French? 
bu can keep them,” he 
said. “They come over here 
to Canada and strut around 
as if they still owned the 
place and as if we were a 
bunch of colonials. God 
knows why they look down 
on us - we've had to come 
over the Atlantic in two 
world wars to rescue the 
French and have we ever 
heard a word of thanks 
from them? Never!” 

Yes, the web of 
international (ike and dislike 
is bigger than wc think, as 
this enlightening 
conversation suggests. More 
of it tomorrow ... 


S 
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T. A. Greeves 


One of Greaves's fantastic ruined landscapes made with Victorian architecture 


TA. Greeves was an architect 
who did act build. Instead he 
imagine d, and - on paper - be 
created b uildings that never 
were, buildings that never will be 
- and yet might have been. For 
the extraorcunaiy thing which 
Greeves did was to create fan- 
tastic rained landscapes m ad* 
with Victorian architecture: in- 
credible cities that Macaulay's 
New Zealander of the future 
might gaze upon, and wonder. 

* Thomas Amedc Greeves was 
in a noble traditioa of archi- 
tectural draugh tsmanship Pi- 

ranesi was an inspiration, of 
course, because of his d rama r - 

wMeMother hero^waT'tfe 

American Hugh Ferriss, fanta- 
sist of skyscrapers. 

There were also those archi- 
tectural draughtsmen who de- 
picted a lost world with 
exquisite care, like EL. Griggs 
who imagined the- glory of the 
late Middle Ages, or William 
Walcot who recreated the 
ideur of Imperial Rome in' 
glory. But what made Tom 
Greeves so very unusual was 
that his ideal world dated not 
from the remote past but 
from about I860, and he drew 
buildings of a sort that most of 
his contemporaries unthink- 
ingly regarded as hideous, 
ridiculous. .. * 

Greeves joined the Victori- 
an Society in the year of its foun- 
dation - 1958 - and he knew his 
Victorian architecture very welL 
Much of the pleasure of his 
drawings is recognising the 
sources of his fantastic struc- 
tures - bits of Whterhouse and 
Butterfield. Street and Bod- 


ley; tbe do<±tawer of St Paaaas 
Station kept cropping up while 
some buildings are in an eclec- 
tic, round-armed sort of South 
Kensington style. 

All such mid-Victorian build- 
ings were confident and robust; 
unless damaged by enemy ac- 
tion, they do not age graceful- 
ly. Yet Greeves drew them in 
ruins, in noble decay with trees 

rehc^trf a lcxs^^d^^rapre- 
hensible civilisation. The re- 
sulting drawings are often 
almost surreal. I particularly 
like the one he called “Industrial 
Landscape” or ‘‘The Concrete 
Pipe” in which a vast structure 
litre a giant gramophone born 
emerges from a ruined master- 
piece of structural polydhromy; 
it is as if Lloyd’s was designed 
by Deane & Woodward 1 rather 
than Richard Rogers. 

Yet the world he depicted is 
not melancholy, like that imag- 
ined by Griggs. For .Greeves 
appreciated that Victorian build- 
ings could be funny. An earlier 


creations of the Victorians with 
blinkered contempt, while for 
younger enthusiasts in the “Vie 
Soc” it is politically incorrect not 
to take 19th-centmybuik!lmgsat 
face value. But Greeves -along 
with Peter Fleetwood-Hesketh. 
John Betjeman and his great 
friend Peter Clarke, author of 
humorous architectural poems 
-oould appreciate that there was 
something absurd as well as 
tragic about tbe architectural am- 
bitions of the mid-Victorian 
years. At the same tone, how- 
ever, they fought hard for their 
preservation. ■ 


The buildings in Greeves’s 
drawings look real and this was 
because he was a trained ar- 
chitect. HjS love of architecture 
began ax school at Radley, but 
his time at the Cambridge 
School of Architecture was in- 
terrupted by the Second World 
War and he- joined the Royal 
Engineers. Most fortunately, 
be was attached to the Indian 
Army and so encountered not 
only rock-cut temples bat 
Gilbert Scott's exotic Gothic 
bafldiflgs for tbe University of . 
Bombay —a dear source of in- 
spiration later. Returning home, 
Greeves completed his training 
at die Arc hi tect ura l Aarodarion' 
in London where he met his fu- 
ture wife. 

But his heart was not in the 
practice of architecture and he 
never set up on his own; he 
worked instead fora suooesaon 
of practices; Eke Lanchester & 
Lodge, CadunaHle-Day, and 
Felix Goldsmith. He always 
pr eferred to draw. 

In 1951,. his entertaininjdy 
eclectic and accomplished de- 
sign for 'A Monument to Com- 
memorate the Passing of the 
Good Old Days of Architec- 
ture’’ was awarded first prize in 
a competition organised by the 
Architects’ Benevolent Soci- 
ety: the assessors were ELS. 
Goodhart-Rendel, John Sum- 
mersoru Osbert Lancaster and 
Rowland EmetL 

However tbe first drawings to 
be published showed hot archi- 
tecture but fantastic technology. 
“Greeves Flying Machines” - inr 
spired by early- 19th-centuiy at- 
tempts to conquer tbe air -‘were 
included in the Saturday Book no 



Gnwvw avuncular 


26 in 1966. They were so popu- 
lar that the next issue carried a 
double -page colour spread of A 
Steam Palace” - a colossal, pre- 
posterous Gothic juggernaut 

The mid and early- 
Victorian remained Greeves's 
favourite period, which was 
odd as he actually lived in a late- 
Victorian house by Maurice B. 
Adams in Bedford Park, the 
“Queen Anne” ideal artistic 
suburb in West London which 
he did much to save from fur- 
ther destruction. 

When Tom and Eleanor 
moved to Newton Road, few 
took the eclectic buildings by 
Norman Shaw and others se- 
riously, so Tom founded the 
Bedford Park Society, a mod- 
el local pressure group which 
now guards the amenities of the’ 
area ferociously while the ar- 
chitectural delights of the sub- 
urb are celebrated in the tiles, 
thugs and other ceramics made 
byEleanor Greeves. 

In recent years, the kindly, 
avuncular Tom Greeves be- 


& 


came the Grand Old Man of 
Bedford Park, ne^rtnmg of ex- 
plaining ta virtues while Md- 
in* court in Norman Shaw’s 
‘Tabard”. That the Victorian 
Society now has its headquar- 
t©re in Bedford Park is, m its 
wav, a tribute to him. 

Greeves was also a sensitive 
pianist, having a special interest 

gom his late schooldays onwards 

in early keyboard instruments, 
and served as a committee 
member of tbe Galpin Society 
for many years. Another Ipve 
was 17th- and 18 th-centuiy 
verse, especially Mdton jnci / > 
Pope, pages of which be hacp 
committed to memory. He used 
to say that this might one day 
stand him in good stead for a 
rainy day. which it certainly did 
in his last Alness. 

Until comparatively recently, 

Greeves’s drawings were known 

only to friends and stalwarts of 
the “Vic Soc", but two exhibi- 
tions of his work were organised 
by Robin Garton - in 1978 and 
1987 - and in 1994 Andrew Best 
organised a splendid celebration 
in the beautiful limited-edition 
book illustrating bis work, ap- 
propriately entitle 

of the Imagination. 

Tbm Greeves's imagination 
was truly original and his fanta- 
sy drawings are a significant 
part of the curious stray of the 1 
rediscovery of Victorian archi-^ I 
tecture. 

Garin Stamp 

Thomas Affleck Grieves, archi- 
tect and fflustmton bom London 
4 June 1917; married 1950 
Eleanor Pryce; died London 31 
August 1997. 
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Stig Anderson 


& 


In the music business, the pop 
entrepreneur is a much ma- 
ligned creature, often seen ei- 
ther as a svengali pulling the 
strings or a financial wizard in- 
vesting money on his charges' 
behalf. Then there are the true 
visionaries who actually see 
something in artists and help 
them realise their vision, even 
beyond their wildest dreams. 
The impresario Stig Anderson 
was the perfect embodiment of 
all these tendencies. 

He was the driving force be- 
hind Abba, the Swedish/Scan- 
dinavian (one member, Frida, 
is Norwegian) pop group who 
dominated the charts through 
much of the Seventies. His 
business acumen and occa- 
sional lyrical contributions 
helped turn the 1974 Euroviston 
winners into a worldwide 
henomenon and a record- 
taking act, scoring nine No 1 
singles, eight No 1 albums, and 
IS consecutive Top Ten singles 
in the British charts. 

Bora in 1931 in Hova, a 
small lawn 200 miles south-west 
of Stockholm, Slikkan Ander- 
son had once nursed ambitions 
to be a pop star himself. After 
leaving school at 13, he went to 
night classes and became a pri- 
mary school teacher. But, bit- 
ten by the rock ’n’ roll bug, he 
also appeared os Stig Anderson 
& His Mashed Crcampuffs. 
However, his real forte was 
Uric -writing, often in haphazard, 
simplistic English. He - wrote 
his first sang at 16 for a girl who 
had refused to dance with him, 
and embarrassed her by per- 
forming it in public. 

Or the 2.01X) songs he claims 
to have penned, the most mem- 
orable are the hilarious “The 
Girls Who Know Are Found In 
The Country and Rockin' Billy”, 
a 1%0 hit for Lill-Bahs in Scan- 


dinavia and Holland lie used his 
lties wisely to finish his 

sling and. graduated from 
the National Training Cbflege of 
Teachers in Stockholm. 

Having had his first taste of 
international success, Anderson 
. set up the pompously named 
Sweden Music company to pub- 
lish his songs. Three yean lat- 
er, he joined forces with Bengt 
Bernhag, an imaginative pro- 
motion man and studio engi- 
neer, to form Polar Music. They 
discovered the West Bay 
Singers, featuring one Bjorn Ul- 
vaeus, at a Swedish Radio com- 
petition. Wanting to cash in on 
the popularity of skiffle and folk 
music, they renamed the band 
the Hootenanny Singers and 
had them cut a Swedish version 
of Tom Jones's “Green Green' 
Grass Of Home". 

% 1966, UJvaeus was keen to 
strike-on his own. He met Ben- 
ny Andersson who played key- 
boards with the Hep Stare, then 
almost as famous in their home- 
land as the Beatles. When both 
their groups floundered in 1969, 
Stig asked the duo to write songs 
for his other acts and also their 
own album. Together, the three 
composed the jolly “ Lycka " 
(“Happiness") and, on the sub- 
sequent long-player of the same 
name included a track called 
"He] Gamle Man ” (“Hey, Old 
Man”). This was the first time * 
Benny Andersson, Anni-Frid 
Lyngstad (known as Frida). 
Bjdrn Ulvaeus and Agnetha 
Faltskog appeared together on 
record. By then, they’d become 
two couples but still pursued 
. separate musical careers. 

Following the suicide of his 
partner Bernhag after years of 
health problems, Anderson 
wanted Ulvaeus to join him in 
the Polar organisation but Ul- 
vaeus held out for his friend 


Benny Andersson to become a 
partner too. 

Anderson was determined 
to come up with a winning en- 
try for the Eurovision Song 
Contest In 1972, “Better To 
Have Loved", the writers’ first 
attempt, for the Swedish singer 
Lena Andersson, came third. 
The following year, having bad 
a couple of hits with “People 
Need Love” and “He Is Your 
Brother”, BjOrn, Benny, Ag- 
netha & Anni-Frid thought 
they were on to a winner with 
“Ring Ring" but they lost. Com- 
plaints flooded in and it was de- 
cided that in 1974, the Swedish 
entry would be decided by a 
phone-in. . 

On Anderson's advice, the 
quartet shortened their name to 
Abba, using the initials of then- 
first names (they also had to ask 
1 the permission of the largest 
fish-canning factory in Sweden 
which shared the same.name). 
They couldn’t decide whether 
to enter “Hasta Manana" or 
“Waterloo" but plumped for the 
latter because, according. to 
Ulvaeus, “it was more fun to 
perform". Once again, it was 
Stig .Anderson who had set 
things in motion and suggested ' 
the name Waterloo. 

This time, Abba were duly se- 
lected to represent Sweden, 
worked on the choreography, 
the look, and convinced Sven- 
Olof WaldofI, the orchestra's 
conductor, to wear a Napoleon- 
ic hat On 6 April 1974, in 
Brighton, they trounced all 
comers (including Olivia New- 
ton John's “Long Live Love") 
and victory was weirs. 

The rest is music history. 
Abba’s heady blend of catchy 
melodies and sexual chemistry 
proved irresistibie. With Ander- 
son providing lyrical input and a ■ 
global vision, the group overcame 


the one-hit wonder cruse which 
so often afflicts Eurovision win- 
ners.^ Their smgalaug, bouncyyet 

easy-on-the-ear singles, domi- 
nated the charts from 1975 to 
1981 “SOS", “Mamma Mia”, 
“Fernando", “Dancing Queen”, 
“Knowing Me Knowing You”, 
“The Name Of The Game”, 
“Summer Night CSty” blared 
out of every juke-box. 

pop videos^ launcfied a thousand 
parodies^ toured fhe warid_/lbha 
The Movie, released in 1978, even 
showed Anderson playing him- 
self (he also co-piodnced the film 
with Reg Grundy, the Australian 
who later launched Neighbours). 
He was enjoying e$eiy minute, 
cutting deals and looking after 
what had become the second 
most profitable corporation in 
Sweden, with average profits of 
£5m a year in the late Seventies 
- not far behind Volvo. 

After the film. Anderson had 
less time to contribute lyrics but 
remained a sounding-board for 
Ulvaeus and Anderson who as- 
sumed full creative control on 
later classes like “Angel Eyes", 
“I Have A Dream”, “The Win- 
ner Takes It AIT, “Super 
Uouper” and “One Of Us". By 
then, the they were document- 
ing the break-up of both their 
relationships in songs. 

Ninety eighty-one saw the 
group pay respect to their men- 
tor on his fiftieth birthday with 
a limited edition 12in single . 
pressed on red vinyl (200 copies) 
entitled “Salute lb Stig". But be- 
hind the scenes, matters were 
coming to a head. Anderson had 
set up various companies to help 
reduce Abba’s tax burden. The 
four members had always re- 
fused to become tax-exiles and; 
were paying Sweden’s highest' 
rate tax - 85 per cent. Ander- 
son was also selling Abba 



The driving force behind Abba: Anderson, third from left, with (from left) Bjorn Ulvaeus, Atfwtha 
Andersson and their conductor Sven-Ok>f Waldoft after Abbe tad won the Eurovtefon Song Contest with 


records behind tbe Iron Curtain. 
Payment was often in kind, and 
soon, through Pol Oil, he was 
dealing in ofl as well as records. 
Following a sudden drop in the 
average price of a barrel, the 
wholehouse of cards col' 
and an investigation into . 
affairs was launched. 

Apart from Frida who had 
sold all her shares in 1982, the 
rest of the band very nearly went 
to jail and had to settle.out of 
court with their Inland Rev- 
enue. Anderson became per- 
sona rum grata with Its former 
proteges who, justifiably, held 
him responsible for the whole fi- 
asco, and sued him for unpaid 
royalties. It was a messy end to 
one of tbe greatest music busi- 


ness partnerships of all time. 

However, by the late Eight- 
ies, the nostalgia cycle had spun 
so fast that' everybody from 
Elvis Costello to U2 via Erasure 
and the Lemonheads was per- 
forming Abba soDgs. The Aus- 
tralian “tribute” band Bj&ra 
Again were also doing fine 
business on tbe college and 
cabaret circuit. To maximise 
income for Polar Music, Stig 
Anderson had always set up sep- 
arate deals with various record 
companies in different countries 
(including a surprising early 
deal with Hugh Heffner’s Play- 
boy records in the US). In late 
1989, he decided to cash in his 
chips and sell off the whole 
company to. Polygram for an 


undisclosed amount. The way 
was thus cleared for a host of lu- 
crative compQatioas (Abba Gold, 
1992, has to date sold over 11 
million copies), a lavish box-set 
(Thank you For The Music, 1 994) 
and the' reissue of the whole 
catalogue. 

In 1989 Anderson set up the 
Ralar Music Fize, given through 
the Royal Swedish Academy of 
Music to one pop and one clas- 
sical musician every year. Dizzy 
Gillespie, Paul McCartney, 
Bruce Springsteen have thus 
been honoured alongside the 
Polish composer Witold Lu- 
toslawski and the choir director 
Eric Ericson. 

Tfco years ago, the pop pro- 
ducer Tony Colder and Rolling 


Faltskog, Frida lyngstad, Benny 
‘Waterloo* in 1974 

Stones Sixties impresario An- 
drew Oldham collaborated with 
Anderson anAbba, The Name 
of the Game , a book which 
.documents some of the goings-^ 
on behind one of pop’s majoj. t 
success stories. In 1976, when 
asked tbe secret of his and 
Abba’s success, Stig Anderson 
gave a simple reply: “Always 
work very hard. Do your best 
Don’t forget anything. And 
don’t take life loo seriously.” 

Pierre Femme 

Stikkan (“Sag ") Anderson, lyric 
writer, music publisher and man- 
ager. bom Hova, Sweden 25 
January 1931; married (two sans, 
one daughter); died 12 Septem- 
ber 1997. 
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In I960 John Knowelden was 
appointed to the Chair of Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Public 
Health (later Community Med- 
icine) in Sheffield University, a 
position he held for over 20 
years. He was joint editor of the 
British Journal (f Preventive and 
Social Medicine from 1959 un- 
til 1969 and for a further three- 
year stint from 1973; and was 
co-author (with Ian Thylor) of 
the standard textbook The Prin- 
ciples of Epidemiology { 1964). 

It was at Sheffield that he 
made major contributions in 
training in public health medi- 
cine, not only in the university 
bus nationally, for in 1977 he was 
appointed Academic Registrar 
of the Faculty of Community 
Medicine. In tkispost he was re* 
sponsible for the aevdoponent of 
traimi^andaramiratkjnsfbrtbc 
young faculty, enabling those 
wishing to make public health a 
career to achieve the high stan- 


dards required for (he special- 
ly. He held this post until just be- 
fore his retirement in 1984. 

Knowelden was educated at 
Colfe’s Grammar School in 
Lewisham, obtaining his med- 
ical training at St George's 
Hospital Medical School and 
qualifying in 194Z Called up to 
the Royal Naval Volunteer Re- 
serve the same year, he served 
as a Surgeon Lieutenant in a Q- 
Cass destroyer. His naval ex- 
perience was later of great 
value when in 1977 he was ap- 
pointed Civil Consultant in 
Community Medicine to the 
Royal Navy, 

On demobilisation, he at- 
tended the Diploma in Public 
Health (DPH) course at the 
London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine. It was re- 
ported that he bad achieved the 
highest ever marks in the in- 
telligence test to which all DPH 
•ms at that lime were sub- 



KnowaWem public health 


jeered. He was then awarded a 
Rockefeller Fellowship in Pre- 
ventive Medicine, enabling him 
to study in the United States, at 
Johns Hopkins School of Pub- 
lic Health, in Baltimore.' 

On returning to Britain, in 
1949 he was appointed lectur- 
er in the Department of Med- 


ical Statistics and Epidemiolo- 
gy and a member of the 
Medical Research Council's 
Statistical Research Unit at the 
London School of Hygiene un- 
der Professor Austin Bradford 
HU!. This' relationship devel- 
oped into a lifelong friendship 
and encouraged Knowelden to 
develop into one of the stead- 
iest and most productive epi- 
demiologists of his day. 

As wiu his teaching, so it was 
with his research work; metic- 
ulous, careful, modest, but pro- 
ducing work widely recognised 
as of great importance. Much of 
his early work was concerned 
with the measurement of the ef- 
ficacy of vac cinati on against 
whooping cough, of the effica- 
cy of treatment of rheumatic 
fever., then of greater impor- 
tance than it is today, and of the 
use of antibiotics in the treat- 
ment of pneumonia and other 
respiratory conditions. 


A particularly important 
, study, carried out in collabora- 
’ tion with Bradford HiH, showed 
a definite relationship between 
tonsillectomy and the later, of- 
ten much later, onset of po- 
liomyelitis. At about this time 
Knowelden also took a major 
part in the organisation of the 
trial of poliomyelitis vaccine. 
This involved the organisation 
of records on nearly two million 
children from all areas of Great 
Britain. He also developed an 
interest in the statistics of can- 
cer and was instrumental in set- 
ting up cancer registries in 
Uganda and Jamaica. 

In 1966, during his time at 
Sheffield, he established one of 
the first Medkal Care Research 
Units funded by tbe Department 
of Health to investigate aspects 
of cost-effectiveness of service 
(rather than striedy clinical) as- 
pects of innovation. His first 
study in this field was an inves- 


. ligation of the effectiveness and 
acceptability of early discharge 
after hernia repair. Another 
important study undertaken in 
Sheffield was a large study of 
sudden infant death syndrome 
(SIDS), which established the 
syndrome's various underlying 
factors more dearly. 

He also played a major role 
as member or secretary of many 
Medical Research Council ana 
Health Department commit- 
tees. underlining his abilities as 
an organiser of great skill with 
enormous ability to elicit co- 
operation from the often nu- ' 
merous bodies and individtials 
involved in data collection. 

After hrs retirement from 
foil-time work in 1984, he be- 
came coordinator of academic 
training for Trent Regional 
Health Authority. Knowelden 
hadbeen appointed a JP in 1962 
and for many years served as a 
magistrate in Sheffield’s Chil- 


dren’s Court; he later assisted 
in bearing appeals from magis- 
trates' courts in the area. He was 
also an accomplished musician 
and was a great lover of cham- 
ber music and opera. 

I first met John Knowelden 
in 1953 when I was a student at 
the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine where he 


■ 6 It mvuiLAi 

tics to DPH students. His teach- 
ing was typical of the man; no 
fireworks, no flashes of brilliant 
oratory, no sarcasm for non- 
statistically minded students, 
bitt meticulous attention to de- 

tjP* J? 631 P a ^ ence * and a 
friendjy and helpful approach 
to all whom he taught. His 
brilliance was usually under- 
stated by his modesty, and bis 
gentle approach to those who 
sought ms advice. 

He faced bis final illness 
with great courage. It was typ- 
ical of him that shortly before 


his death, and in great pain, be 
visited my family in Scotland. 
Having a pre-dinner drink we 
felt that “good health” was an 

inappropriate toasL Without ^ 

hesitation, Knowelden sag- £ 

gested “survival”. * 

M.A.Heasde«£ji: 

~~ -1* 

John Knowelden, epidemiologist ^ 

ban London 15 April 1919; Lee- ^ 

tuner in Medical Statistics and ^ 

Member, Medical Resesarch ^ 

Council Statistical Research Unit 
1949-60; Editor, British Journal v 

of Preventive and Social Medi- i 

cine 1959-69, 1973-76; Professor 
of Community Medicine (for- > 

rneriyqf Preventive Medicine end j & 

Public Health), Sheffield Univer- £ 

sity 1960-84, Academic Registrar, 5; 

faculty of Community Medicine ^ 

1977-83; G vUConsukawm Com- 
rnunity Medicine to (he Royal $5 

Navy 1977-84: CUE 1983; mar- S 

ried 1946 Mary Sweet (two sons); sj 

died Scarborough 23 July 1997. 
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Birthdays 

Prince Henry of tfelcs, 13; The Rev 
Professor Peter Ackroyd, Emeritus 
Professor of Old Tfcsiatneni Studies. 
London Utaveraty, 80; Mr Richard 
Arne 11. confposer, conductor aod 
film maker. SO: Mr Charles Bone, 
painter and lecturer, 71; Professor 
John Russell Brown, professor of 
theatre, 74; General Era Burrows. 

Salvation Army, 6S; Mr Jackie Coop- 
er. film actor, 75: Mr Thotaas Dug- 
gin, diplomat. 50, Lord Eden of 
Wirnoa. Fortner government minis- 


ter, 72; Professor Brian Fender, 
chief executive. Higher Eduftarinw 
Funding Councfl far England. 63; Mr 
Rafael Fruhbeck de Burgos, con- 
ductor. 64; Dr Richard Gordon, 
novelist. 76; Sir Philip Harris, chair- 
man. Carpe tright of London, 55: Mr 
David Lepper MR 51 Miss Jessye 
Norman, soprano, 52; Viscount Nor- 
wiefa, architectural writer, 6S; Mr Ab- 
dul Oadfr, Pakistan arcke ter. 42; Mr 
Glen Renfrew, former chief execu- 
tive of Reuters, 69; Sir Give Rase, 
former diplomat, 76; Sir Konrad 
Scfaiemann, a Lard Justice of Appeal, 


60; Lady Soames (Mary Somes), an- 
thor, daughter of Sir Winston 
Qrarcfam, 75; Sir Peter Stadd, former 
Lord Mayor of London, 81; Sir 
Richard vky, forme r uirivmi iy prin- 
dpal, S3; Professor Alan Whitehead 
MP, 47; Mr David WOrnon, radio 
newsreader and presenter, 66. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Trajan, Roman em p ero r, 53; 
Titus Oates, impostor and fabricator 
of the “Popish Ptot“ 1649; Hans Arp, 
painter, engraver, sculptor and poet. 


1887; Agatha Mary Qarisse Christie, 

detective story writer, 1890; Jean 
Renoir, film director, 1894. Deaths: 
william Husldsaon. statesman, run 
down by the locomotive Rocket, 
1830; Isambaxd Kingdom Brand- en- 
gineer, 1859. On fefa day; tanks were 
..first used m batik by the British Array 
‘ at the Somme, 1916; traffic wardens 
wear on duty in London, 1960. To- 
d«y is the Feast Day of St Achard or 
Aiduudus, St Catberinc of Genoa, 
St Main, St Nicews the Goth and St 
Nlcomedes. 


Queen's Counsel 

The Lord Chance Bor invites appli- 
cations for appo in tment as Queen's 
Counsel from advocates who hold, 
and. are entitled to exercise, fuU 
rights of audience m the High Conn 
or the Crown Court. Application 
forms, together with guidance notes 
for applicants, cm be obtained from 
David Stobie, Lord Chancellor's 
Department, 2nd Floor, Selborne 
House, 54-60 Victoria Street, Lon- 
don SW1E 6QW, telephone 01 71-310 
892!. Completed forms should be re- 


nirned to the same address by Mon- 
day 13 October 1997. Please note; ap- 
pficatiems received after 12 noon on 
that day cannot be considered. 

Lectures 

National Gullet?: Paola Tinagli, 
“Wonjcn in Italian Renaissance Arc 
cassone and spallkara panels". 1pm. 
Vittoria and Aftm Museum: Car- 
oline Saigftnrsoo, Techniques of 
Boulie and Lacquer Furnitore", 
230pm. 
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business 


BG might turn on the tap to give something back to shareholders 


Well, will BG. Lhe old British 
Gas. join the fashionable stock 
market movement and return 
value to shareholders? 

Speculation that it will in- 
dulge in buying in its shares or 
even think in terms of a sp ec ial 
dividend has produced a dra- 
matic share display, with the 
price touching 273 jp recently 
against 1193p last year. 

As British Gas it became 
something of a comedy of 
errors with such diversions as 
the take-or-pay gas contracts, 
the unfortunate upro ar over 
Cedric Brown and over-zealous 
oost-cutting which led to an 
alarming fall in customer ser- 
vice standards. Its rumbus- 
tious relationship with its 
industry regulator was anoth- 
er source of fascination. 

Early this year British Gas, 
in one swoop, put past mis- 
demeanours behind it, as far as 
the market was concerned, by 
climbing on the demerger 
bandwagon. It split into Cen- 
trica, the gas supply arm, and 


BG, looking after gas trans- 
portation ana international oD 
and gas exploration. 

After initial uncertainty the 
gas implosion captivated the 
market and shares of Centrica, 
as well as BG, gathered 
strength. 

Last week Centrica, which 
inherited die notorious take-or- 
pay contracts, suggested the 
problem would be manage- 
able by the end of the year. 

BG, on Wednesday, should 
mark its maiden profits an- 
nouncement with underlying 
interim figures of around 
£482m. But the windfall tax of 
£5 14m and around £100m of 
restructuring costs will leave it 
.in the red. 

SfiD an annual dividend of 8p 
a share is likety to be signalled 
with, say, a 3 J.p interim. And 
then there is the possibility of 
turning on the tap to give back 
value to shareholders. 

Such a scheme, after so 
much poverty pleading, would 
seem to he exceedingly cheeky, 


even brazen. But Simon 
Flowere at NatWest Securi- 
ties is one who thinks it is a dis- 
tinct possibility. The idea is BG 
would take on extra debt, say 
up to £3bn. Gearing would 
jump to scone 150 per cent, but 
that would not be exceptional 
for a utility with longHEfe assets. 

On such calculations up to 
Oxi could be available for dis- 
tribution; a bonus the Sidswho 
have stock with the company 
through thick and thin suoce the 
1986 privatisation would no 
doubt like to see in the shape 
of special dividends rather than 
the company merely buying in 
shares from institutions. 

BG's first interims occur in 
another week heavily laden' 
vith results. Last week's dduge, 
although largely encouraging, 
failed to inspire the market with 
Footsie faltering 146 points to 
4,84&2. It is doubtful if this 
week’s figures will have much 
impact, with New York and Far 
Eastern markets likely to dom- 
inate sentiment. 


STOCK MARKET WEEK 


DEREK PAIN 

Stock market reporter 
of the year 


Tesco, which seems to be 
challenging for the bidder-fbr- 
aH-seasonsmamJe, has interim 
results tomorrow, with a 9 per 
cent gain to around £350m 


Share spotlight 


share pice, pence 



looking likely. In the past few 
months the superstores chain, 
which has always been acquis- 
itive, has been linked with 
struggling WH Sinith and Save, 
the petrol retailer which used 
to be called Frost Group. 

A case can be made for 
both acquisitions. Tesco could 
roll out its Metro concept 
much more quickly if it could 
cherry pick among Smith's re- 
tail spread and Save would give 
it even more muscle in the 
petrol market place. 

But it already has a tot on its 
plate, which is holding back 
profits. Its Irish supermarket 
excursion will weigh on the in- 
terim figures through higher in- 
terest charges and integration 
costs, and the French Catteau 


chain is finding the going 
tough. 

Then there is its central and 
eastern Europe ambitions. 
S tan-up and increased ad- 
ministration costs and ster- 
ling's strength will take their 
toll; there is not much likeli- 
hood of profits percolating 
through for some time from its 
venture behind the old iron cur- 
tain. Further overseas expan- 
sion is expected, with Tesco 
thought to be looking at Hong 
Kong and cither Asian markets. 

Two other blue chip 
retailers, Kingfisher and Next, 
are on Wednesday's reporting 
schedule. Both should have 
scored bom the building sod - 
ety conversions although the 
market will be anxious to hear 
more about the recent retail 
slow-down which has become 
apparent. 

With the B&Q do-it-yourself 
chain making further head- 
way and the Comet electrical 
retailing spread back in prof- 
it, Kingfisher should continue 


to push away from the dark 
days of 1995. 

With only Darty. its French 
operation, expected to disap- 
point, interim figures should be 

up 22 per cent to £135m. 

Next’s remarkable recovery 
from near-extinction at Christ- 
mas seven years ago is even 
more breathtaking. A 21 per 
cent interim profits advance to 
£68m is the popular guess. 

Kingfisher’s shares in 1995 
touched 389p; they dosed last 
week at 759.5p. Next, in 1990. 
traded down to single figures 
although the recorded closing 
low is 13 -5p. On Friday they 
were 731.5p. 

Insurer Sun Life and 
Provincial is unlikely to cele- 
brate its Footsie inclusion with 
interim higher profits on 
Thursday. The market is look- 
ing for around £90m com- 
pared with £92^m. 

Other Footsie constituents 
reporting are Hays, the busi- 
ness support group which is in 
line for finals of £153. 5m 


(£l32m), and RMC, the build- 
ing materials supplier, thought 
to be on target for £110n> 
against £95Bm at its half-way 
stage. 

Another Footsie member, 
the property and dipping 

group, is expected to accom- 
pany its interns figures with de- 
tails of the return to market of 
its Boris house-building busi- 
ness. Such a move would be 
good for sentiment although 
the ongoing Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission probe 
into Its proposed merger with 
Stena line continues to cast a 
shadow. Profits are likely to be 
a shade lower at £1 30m 

Others with figures include 
Dalgety, the struggling pet 
food group where year's prof- 
its could be down from 
£101 .9m to £61m. Disposals 
could help cushion the fall . In- 
terims are also due from in- 
ternational trader Inch cape 
(£74m against £82J$m) and 
Mirror Group (£43 against 
£39m). 
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Virgin acts to stem complaints 


Michael Harrison 

Virgin Trains is to take on extra 
staff to improve customer ser- 
vice after being deluged with 
7.000 complaints and criticised 
bv the rail regulator since it took 
over the Intercity West Coast 
and Cross Country passenger 
franchises earlier this year. 

The company also plans to 
spend £100m this winter re- 
vamping its fleet of 100 trains 
following a large number of 
complaints about the air con- 
ditioning. toilets and buffet 
facilities on board its Intercity 
trains. 

The volume of complaints 
has been such that passengers 
have been unable to get through 
to Virgin Trains’ customer ser- 
vices centre in Birmingham. 
Telephone lines arc jammed on 
some days and on others calls 
go unanswered. 

From next weekend Virgin’s 
booking service and customer 
complaints department will be 
run centrally with customers 
nationally able to telephone an 
0345 number in Edinburgh. An 
extra 30 staff are being taken on 
to supplement the 270 sales 
staff already in Edinburgh and 
22 staff in Bir mingham dealing 
with customer complaints. 

Virgin took over Cross Coun- 
try services in January and In- 
tercity West Coast in March. 
Since then it has run into punc- 
tuality problems on the North- 
west and Scottish sections of the 
West Coast line which could 
trigger compensation payments 
for season ticket holders. 

A spokesman for the Office 


of Passenger Rail Franchising 
said: “We are disappointed with 
the performance of Virgin's 
West Coast service." However, 
he added that the penalties it 
could impose on Virgin were 
limited because it was not sub- 
ject to the same kind of per- 
formance regime as the 
commuter rail franchises. 

‘‘We judge that the amount 
of competition Virgin faces 
from road, rail and, in some 
cases, air should be enough in- 
centive for them to improve 
their performance,’' he said. 

The charter standard pub- 
lished by the Office of Passen- 
ger Rail Franchising sets Virgin 
a target of running 90 per cent 
of services cm time or within 10 
minutes. If that figure drops to 
below 87 per cent then passen- 
gers are entitled to discounts. 
Up to the middle of Jure, punc- 
tuality on parts of the West 
Coast line was only reaching 78 
per cent to 81 .5 per cent. 

The £100m revamp will in- 
clude new toilets, new seating 
and baby-changing areas on 
some trains, refurbishment of 
buffet areas and new uniforms 
for staff! Virgin also plans to 
spend £8m to improve air con- 
ditioning on its West Coast 
trains. 

A spokesman conceded that 
it had received a large number 
of complaints but said this com- 
pared with 12,000 over the 
same period last year when the 
two franchises were still under 
British Rail's control. 

“The reason wc have had a 
lot of complaints is that people's 
expectations arc very high." 


Dubious 
gas sale s 
tactics 
face curbs 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 
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Virgin Trains' West Coast franchise has been plagued by punctuality problems and complaints about standards of service Photograph: Lesley Donald 


he said. “But they must be pa- 
tient. We inherited a mess. 
The West Coast was the worst 
part of the BR network. There 
were 250 vacancies in catering, 
some of the stock had not been 
repaired for 10 yearn arid uni- 
forms were threadbare. We are 


proud of the improvements we 
have achieved so far." 

He said that 60 per cent of 
the complaints it had received 
over the s umm er related to air 
conditioning which was de- 
signed so that it only operated 
at temperatures of more than 


29 degrees Celsius. The punc- 
tuality problems had been 
caused mainly by the collapse 
of a bridge over the West Coast 
line at Nuneaton which had 
forced Rafltrack to impose a 
5mph speed restriction. 

The west Coast franchise 


Tottenham 
looks abroad for 
new signing 


Guinness may hive 


lasts for 15 years and requires . 
Virgin to invest in a £600m fleet 
of tilting trains as part of the 
modernisation of the line. 

The Government subsirfy this 
year is £77m but from 2001 Vir- 
gin starts to pay an annual fee 
for the franchise rising from 

• • J 


£3.9m to £220-3 m. The Cross 
Country franchise also runs for 
15 years and will result in the 
payment of £576m in subsidies 
to Virgin. 

However Virgin has to re- 
place the entire fleet of Cross 
Country trains by 2002. 


Andrew Yates 

Tottenham Hotspur, the North 
London Premier League foot- 
ball club, is looking for its first 
acquisitions overseas following 
its decision last week to appoint 
Deutsche Morgan Grenfell 
(DMG), the investment bank, 
as financial advisers. 

Chairman Alan Sugar is be- 
lieved to be looking at taking a 
sizeable stake in at least one 
foreign football club. He is eye- 
ing up targets throughout Eu- 
rope and the Far East. The 
appointment of DMG. which 
will oversee the hunt for acqui- 
sitions. is likely to accelerate a 
deal. An acquisition could be an- 
nounced by the end of the year, 
according 'to industry sources. 

A spokesman for Tottenham 
said: “We are having a look to 
see what is available overseas 
and export our expertise of 
running a football club. Wc 
have a desire to expand over- 
seas and there are all sorts of 
opportunities available." 

Tottenham b thought to have 
looked at leading dubs through- 
out Europe, including teams in 
Holland. Spain, Italy and Por- 
tugal. A host of leading clubs in 
these countries arc looking tu 
raise extra funds by fluating on 
the stock market or selling 
stakes in their businesses. 

Tottenham has also been 


linked with Chinese teams and 
has been attracted to the coun- 
try by the vast potential audi- 
ences available. The game’s 
popularity is beginning to take 
off in China, which could lead 
to huge merchandising oppor- 
tunities. Tottenham would also 
be able to expand worldwide 
sales of its own merchandise by 
teaming up with a foreign club. 
Tottenham is one of England’s 
best-known clubs. 

A deal could involve the reg- 
ular transfer of players between 
the clubs, which would help im- 
prove Tottenham's erratic per- 
formance on the field. On 
Saturday they lost 3-0 to Leiccs- : 
ter and dropped to ninth in the 
Premier League table despite 
recently buying new players 
such as Les Ferdinand. 

Mr Sugar is keen to do a deal 
and is under pressure to bolster 
Tbttenham's flagging share 
price, which dosed at 94 Jp on 
Friday, well below its 1 2-month 
high of 142p. 

However Tottenham is facing 
competition from Caspian, the 
parent company of Leeds 
United, in the race to be the first 
quoted British dub to take a 
stake in an overseas rival. 
Caspian is reported to be in 
talks to buy a 20 per cent stake 
in Sporting Lisbon, a leading 
Portuguese dub which is look- 
ing to float on the stock market. 


Chris Godsmark 

and Andrew Yhtes 

Guinness and Grand Metropol- 
itan look set to hive off some of 
their best-known spirits brands 
in the latest attempt to dear then- 
proposed £23bn merger with 
the European Commission. 

The two drinks grants are un- 
derstood to be preparing to offer 
concessions to the EC’s merger 
task force in a bid to dear the 
final regulatory hurdles. Karel 
van Mien, the EC competition 
commissioner, is thought to have 
serious concerns about the 
power the combined group 
would have over the European 
spirits market and its ability to 
dictate terms to drinks retailers. 

The merged company, to be 


called GMG Brands, would 
have more than 40 per cent of 
the Scotch whisky market in 
several European countries. 
GrandMet and Guinness are al- 
ready the world's first and sec- 
ond largest spirits suppliers, 
with brands such as Bell's 
whisky, Gordon's gin and 
Smirnoff vodka. A final deciaon 
by the EC is due on Z7 October. 

Earlier this month the com- 
panies put forward a vigorous 
defence of their plans at two 
days of private hearings in Brus- 
sels after receiving a formal 
letterof objections from the EG 
In tins first phase of the nego- 
tiations the drinks groups have 
stopped short of offering any sig- 
nificant alterations to the deaL 

But sources dose to the dis- 


cussions said Guinness and 
GrandMet were preparing to 
shift their approach in the next 
few weeks and offer concessions 
which they hope will satisfy the 
EC. “From now bn it's for 
GMG to come up with conces- 
sions, rather than the merger 
task force," said the source. 

Another industry source said: 
“GrandMet and Guinness knew 
they may have to make conces- 
sions. They are drawing up 
plans to dispose of some of their 
brands if that fa what it takes to 
get the merger through." 

Some analysts believe that 
GMG Brands will have to give 
up at least one of its whisky 
brands in Europe to receive the 
green light from die EC com- 
petition authorities. Brands 


such as Dewar's, White Horse 
and VAT 69 could be sold, 
which would still leave the com- 
pany with leading names such 
as Johnnie Wfalker and Bell’s. 

The EC is also concerned 
about the do minanc e the group 
will have over the European 
white spirits market and it may 
be required to sell off leading 
gin brands such as Bombay. 

Drinks rivals Allied Domecq, 
Irish-Distillers and Seagram are 
believed to have submitted their 
formal objections to the EG with 
fears that the merger will give 
Guinness and GrandMet a vir- 
tual monopoly in certain markets 
st«4i as Spain, Germany and the 
Benelux companies. 

GMG could also have to give 
up brands in North America to 


dear the deal with the US Fed- 
eral 'Bade Commission. Sea- 
gram, the Canadian drinks giant, 
claimed the deal would give 
GMG Brands a 75 pCT com share 
of the US scotch whisky market. 
Analysts believe GMG Brands 
is preparing to dispose of some 
of its smaller brands such as 
Sooresby, Crawford and Ushers, 
winch together account for 15 
per cent of its US scotch sales. 

Even if the EC and FTC are 
prepared to accept concessions, 
the company will have to over- 
come the challenge of Bernard 
Arnault, bead of Dench luxury 
goods group LVMH, who is try- 
ing to scupper the merger. 

A Guinness spokesman said 
talks with the EC were confi- 
dential. 


doorstep sales tactics in the next 
few days after attempts to agree 
a voluntary code of practice : 
failed. 

Officials from Ofgas were 
understood to be finalising the : 
p lans over the weekend, which 
would include a new condition 
in gas companies’ operating 
licences obliging them to abide 
by strict marketing guidelines. 
The draft code includes a seven- . 

day cooling-off period for cus- 
tomers who sign contracts and 
a requirement that suppliers 
do not make outlandish claims. 

hi trials of domestic gas com- 
petition in the south of England, 
some independent suppliers! 
have been reprimanded by 
Ofgas for allegedly telling cus- 
tomers that British Gas had 
either gone out of business or 
“run out ofgas". 

The statutory code has 
emerged after months of hag- 
gling, in which Gare Spottis- 
woode. the gas regulator, put 
her faith in voluntary guidelines 
policed by the industry. As 
early as January the Office of 
Fair Trading convened ah in-' 
dustry conference to find a so-; 
lution. As complaints about< 
dubious sales tactics mounted, 
Ms Spottiswoode faced pressure 
from the new Government 

Sue SUpmartidirector of the 
Gas Consumers Council, hailed 
the legally enforceable code as 
a breakthrough. “We’ve argued . 
for this all along. The regulator 
had hoped the market could 
police itself and we’re now 
.pleased she has recognised that 
it wont." 

' However, the proposals 
would need the support of 90 
per cent of suppliers to come 
mto force, casting doubt on the 
chances, of an iqrreemeiiL - 

Ihe industry is already split 
over a recenflycreated’volun- 
tary body, the Association of 
Eneigy Suppliers (AES). TWo of 
the biggest independent gas 
companies, Calortex and East- 
ern, have refused to join the 
AES, arguing it did not fully 
reflect the concerns of new en- 
trants into the market 

Neil Lambert joint general 
manager of Calortex, said be 
would need to study the Ofgas 
consultation document closely 
before agreeing to title new code. 
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Daejan to fend off board attack 


Nigel Cope 

City Correspondent 

Daejan Holdings, the property 
group controlled by the Fresh- 
water family, is prepared to face 
down criticism over its failure 
to comply with corporate gov- 
ernance guidelines at its annual 
meeting later this week. 

Corporate governance spe- 
cialists have criticised the com- 
pany's board structure, saying ft 
fails to meet key recommenda- 
tions laid down by the Hampel 
committee’s findings on cor- 
porate governance as well as the 
Cadbury and Grccnbuiy codes. 


There arc only two executive 
directors- Benzion Freshwater, 
who bolds the positions of both 


and his brother Solomon There 
is only one non-executive direc- 
tor, David Davis, who has been 
on the board since 1971. There 
is no nominations committee or 
remuneration committee. 

Tbe Hampel committee, 
which published its prelimi- 
nary report last month, recom- 
mended that though there 
should be no fixed rules on the 
age or length of service of non- 
executive directors, there was a 
risk of them becoming less 


efficient and objective if they re- 
mained on tbe board for an ex- 
cessive length of time. The 
reappointment of Mr Davis is 
due to be voted upon at the an- 
nual meeting on Friday. 

Daejan’s company secretary, 
Chris Morse, said the board had 
looked at the corporate gover- 
nance issue but decided to 
make no changes “The board 
has its own views on how to 
manage its business and the 
Hampel report seemed to be 
moving back in that direction.” 

In the section on corporate 
governance in the company^ 
annual report Daejan says it 


does not think additional non- 
executive directors would ben- ! 
efit shareholders or that ft was 
necessary to split the roles of 
chairman and chief executive: 
“Changes should be made when 
they are appropriate and in ; 
tbe best interests of the com- 
pany, rather than for the sake 1 
of change itself." 

Daejan shares have risen 
from £12.65 to £1530 in the past 
year. However, over the past 
five years the shares have un- 
derperformed the market by 7 
percent Daejan owns a mixture 
of property and is capitalised at 
£274m. 


GE Capital buys insurance firm that targets smokers 


NicCicutti 

Personal Finance Editor 

GE Capital, the US financial 
services giant, is paying £56m to 
take over Stalwart Group, the 
insurance company specialising 
in home income plans and an- 
nuities for smokers and other 
health-impaired individuals. 
The purchase - from Euro- 


pean Acquisition Capital 
(EAC), Foreign & Colonial 
Ventures and other smaller 
shareholders - means Stalwart’s 
value has risen more than three- 
fold since 1994. 

Bert Wiegman. chief execu- 
tive at EAC, said yesterday: “We 
arc delighted with this invest- 
ment's performance. Not only 
is it a satisfying financial return 


for EAC. it is also an important 
strategic move for Stalwart 
which can now enjoy ready ac- 
cess to the capital and blue-chip 
parentage necessary to take it 
into its next stage of continued 
strong growth." 

Since its acquisition by EAC 
in January 1994, the firm bos in- 
creased its staff from 18 to 100. 
The turnaround at Stalwart, 


based in Dorking, Surrey, follows 
three years in which tbe co mpan y 

has attracted massive business in- 
flows through its promotion of 
pension annuity products aimed 
at people such as smokers. Un- 
til recently, they were able to 
obtain only the same pension as 
their healthier counterparts, de- 
spite having a greater likeli- 
hood of dying earlier. 


The company also specialises 
in sales of “safe" home income 
plans, where homeowners can 
obtain an income in old age in 
return for signing over a pro- 
portion of their home’s value 
when they die. 

Stalwart's plans, with which ft 
has cornered 70 per cent of the 
market, differ from those sold 
in the late 1980s. Then, many 


lenders advanced mortgages 
which were invested with the aim 
of paying off the loan and giv- 
ing borrowers an income. 

The housing market’s col- 
lapse, together with rising in- 
terest rates and the 1990 stock 
market ^ meant tens of thou- 
sands of people found them- 
selves with huge loans Lhey 
could not pay off 


IN BRIEF 

• Fop stars’ earnings are set to more than double over the next 
five yeans, according to a survey of entertainment agents conducted 
by Credit Suisse. The UK music industry is expected to show huge 
growth, driven by strong sales of records overseas. Michael Jack- 
son was voted by agents as the most successful pop star ever, ac- 
cording to the survey. He beat Oasis into second place, but the 
Manchester pop sensation came ahead of U2 and the Spice Girls. 
However aspiring scars cannot count on cashing in on tbe industry's 
growth. Agents said the majority of new bands failed within 12 
months and image was much more important than talent 

• Economic growth in the UK is set to almost halve over the next! 
year as rising interest rates hit consumer spending, the Chartered 
institute of Marketing forecasts today. Professor Douglas 
McWilliams, the institute's economic adviser, predicted that total 
output growth would fall from 3.7 per cent this year to 2.1 per 
cent nexi year and would edge up only slightly to 23 per cent in 
1999. Inflation will also drop back to 2.7 per cent in 1998. _ .] 

•Worldwide demand for energy could double by 2020, needing, 
investment of $3 trillion to cope with demand, according to at 
report by PowerGen, the privatised generator. It says the huge) 
rise in demand wfl] influence the structure of the industry! with! 
emerging economies funding the investment through privatisa-f 
tion programmes. PowerGen says the industry is likely to* 
rationalise into Large global companies or smaller independent 
power producers. 


Marks & Spencer is planning to bring its Brooks Brothers 

ing chain into Britain and Europe. There are 1 12 Brooks Broth- 
eis outlets in America and 62 in Japan. The chain, bought by M&S 
in 1988 for £400m, mainly sells classic menswear, although re- 
cently ft has introduced casual woar ranges 
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Britain faces D-day on EMU and referendum 


GAVYN DAVIES 


It is not easy for the 
Government to make a 
watertight pre- 
commitment in the 
near future to join in 
two or three years' 
time. But a lesser 
option would be 
possible, in which it 
commits itself to the 
principle of future 
membership and 
adopts a 'convergence* 
programme 


T he most important decision of the Blair 
premiership may well be taken in the 
□ext few months, when Britain is 
forced to come off the fence on the ques- 
tion of membership of the European single 
currency. There are still some hopeful souls 
who believe that a general postponement of 
the entire EMU project might be engineered, 
if not of the ultimate launch of euro notes 
and coins in 2002, then at least of the initial 
date of monetary union in 1999. 

Remember that in the first three years of 
EMU, from 1999 to 2002, the European Cen- 
tral Bank will be fully operational, but do- 
mestic currency denominations will continue 
to circulate in each national economy, it has 
been suggested (by Walter Ellis among 
others) that this interim phase could prove 
extremely unstable, since it will allegedly have 
all of the fragility of a fixed exchange rate 
system, with none or the offsetting shock 
absorbers. Given these supposed disadvan- 
tages of the interim stage, the proposition 
is in shrink its length from three years to (say) 
one year, by delaying the launch of EMU un- 
til 2001 . A further interesting wrinkle on this 
proposition is that the UK could provide the 
excuse for Germany and France to accept 
delay by offering to/oin EMU in 2001, thus 
allowing the entire EU to adopt the single 
currency simultaneously. 

One problem with these ideas is that there 
is no longer much indication that the core 
members of EMU are looking for an excuse 
to delay. Certainly, the new French govern- 
ment is acting as if it has decided that EMU 
in 1999 is the least worst option it can choose. 
In Germany, where there was a major 
wobble in the spring and summer, nerves 
have now been steadied, and the French 
Socialists have been reluctantly accepted as 


suitable partners for the marriage. In all prob- 
ability, iS the Blair government suggested a 
two-year delay in order to allow the UK to 
join the first round, it would be met with an 
embarrassing rebuff. 

Another problem with this approach is that 
the EJtis analysis of the flaws in the interim 
sta^e of the monetary union is far too pes- 
simistic. Eltis makes two cr ucial riaims, both 
of which are wrong. The first is that interest 
rates will not be able to diverge during the in- 
terim stage, so that the private sector win face 
no disincentive against holding all of its assets 
In “strong" currency denominations like the 
marie, while switching completely out of 
“weak" denominations like the lira. The sec- 
ond is that, if faced with this probkin. tbe Bun- 
desbank might not be wining to increase the 
supply of marks to match the extra demand 
as the stampede out of lira occurs. The result 
would be that the mark would have to be reval- 
ued - or, in other words, the angle currency 
would explode before it was truly launched. 

Neither of these claims is valid. The first 
is simply based on a misperception of how 
the interim stage will work - it will be per- 
fectly possible for the interest rate on mark 
deposits to be lower than that on lira deposits 
during that stage, if that is required to equi- 
librate the market. Provided that the whole 
EMU enterprise has political credibility, then 
a relatively small interest differential should 
be enough to prevent the stampede into 
marks which Eltis fears. After all, why 
should the private sector choose to lose 
money by bolding marks instead of lira, un- 
less they become certain during the interim 
stage that the entire Maastricht process is 
imminently facing collapse? 

The second claim is also invalid, provided 
that the Treaty stands. Under Maastricht, tbe 


Output gaps in the UK and continental Europe 
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Bundesbank will no longer be an indepen- 
dent central bank in the interim stage, but 
will instead be in the infinitely inferior po- 
sition of an operating arm of the ECB. There- 
fore, should the Eltis stampede occur, the 
Bundesbank will be forced under its treaty 
obligations to issue exactly as many marks 
as are required to satisfy the demand for 
marks. Only by repudiating the Treaty could 
Germany do anything different Since no one 
will expect this, the problems which Elds fore- 
sees should not develop in tbe first place. 

The lack of enthusiasm for any thoughts 
of delay was reinforced at the meeting of Eu- 
ropean finance ministers at the weekend, 
when “senior sources" from the UK were ap- 
parently acknowledging that it would be dif- 
ficult for Britain to stay out of the angle 
currency indefinitely. But entry in the fust 
round still seems fraught with difficulties. As 
the graph shows, the cyclical divergence be- 


tween the UK and continental Europe is still 
very wide, which makes It very hard even for 
the most enthusiastic propellents of EMU 
to support UK entry in IS months' time. 

Imagine what would happen to the over- 
heating British economy if short-term interest 
rates were to decline to the EMU average 
of, say, 4 per cent by the end of next year. 
This, combined with ihe effects of depred- 
ating sterling to its likely EMU entry rate of 
DMZ50-2.60 would surely unleash a 1989- 
style boom in this country. 

Furthermore, there is really no knowing 
when the cyclical divergence between the UK 
and the Continent will be ironed out suffi- 
den tfy to permit UK membership of the single 
currency- lf all goes well both here and in the 
rest of Europe, it is possible that our econ- 
omy will gradually slow down while others 
speed up m the next couple of years, with tbe 
two regions consequently meeting happily in 


mid-cycle activity rates (kr approximately zero 
output gaps) in a couple of years' time. 

In this event, UK membership of EMU 
could become feasible lateral this Parliament. 
But it is equally possible that the UK cycle 
will not come into line with the European 
Cycle for many years, in which case prema- 
ture entry into the angle currency would sim- 
ply invite a repeat of Ihe ERM debacle. 

Given this genuine uncertainty, it is not 
easy for the Government to make a water- 
tight pre-commitment in the near future to 
jom in EMU in two or three years' time. But 
a lesser option would be possible, in which 
the Government commits itself firmly to the 
principle of future membership, adopts a 
“convergence" programme of measures 
which prepares the economy for member- 
ship, and actively participates in decisions re- 
lating to the future of EMU. 

This would minimise the loss of political in- 
fluence in the EU which will undoubtedly hap- 
pen if the UK remains outside the first 
round. But there would still be the little mat- 
ter of the timing of the referendum to con- 
sider. Until now, it bas seemed safe to assume 
that lony Blair would want to leave open all 
of his options on referendum timing, so that 
he could opportunistically choose the right rruv 
ment when it arises. But, given tbe extraar- 
dinaiy popularity of the Government, and the 
result in Scotland last Thursday, it may occur 
to the Prime Minister that an early referen- 
dum might be winnable. especially if British 
business comes off the fence fairly soon. 

Nothing would give the inclusive Mr 
Blair greater pleasure than to align himself 
with British business, and then see his new 
combination defeat Mr Hague's isolationist 
Tbry Forty on the critical question of inte- 
gration in Europe. 
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Let’s get this invention on the road 


Around the world the giant car 
makers are pouring billions of 
pounds into designing the latest 
models. But it has taken a small, 
British hot-house developer to 
come up with potentially one of 
the most significant innovations 
* in the motor industry. 

1 The Torotrak transmission 
system, the brainchild of the 
patent licensing group BTG, 
changes gear automatically 
without the use of a clutdi solv- 
ing one of the motor industry s 
last unconquered technological 
problems. BTG claims it costs 
one-fifth less to produce than 
a normal automatic transmis- 
sion, uses at least 15 per cent 
less fuel and. according to those 
allowed a test ride in prototype 
cars, gives an unbelievably 
smooth ride. So much so that 
the company is introducing an 
artificial lurch to remind drivers 
when they are racing up a hill. 

Transmissions, the parts on 
the underside of a car that we 
never see, are, crudely, what 
makes the engine drive the 
wheels. The area has been a 


A small British company could hit the big time with a 
motoring innovation. Sameena Ahmad reports 


graveyard for technological ad- 
vance despite years of research 
effort. Engineers have long un- 
derstood that fixed speed gear- 
boxes arc inefficient. To 
optimise fuel consumption 
drivers must be skilled enough 
to match engine speed with the 
car’s speed, using the gears. 

In tbeoiy. the solution should 
be continuous variable trans- 
missions (CVT), with an infini- 
ty of gear ratios. But despite 
decades of research there have 
been few successes. Die best- 
known CVT, and still some- 
thing of a joke in the motor 
world, was the infamous Daf, 
Holland's only independent car 
maker uatil its takeover by VWvo 
in the raid-Seventies. 

Launched in the 1950s, the 
Dafodil (later abbreviated to 
Daf). used rubber bands in its 
transmission, which became 
legendaty for high-pitched 
whirring noises and delayed 


acceleration. In the 1980s car 
giants such as Ford and Fiat de- 
veloped the idea using steel 
belts which expanded or shrank 
as the speed changed. 

According to BTG. Toro- 
trak's so-called infinitely vari- 
able transmission (IVT) looks 
quite different, using discs and 
rollers to dispense with the 
dutch. For the first time the en- 
gine is directly connected to the 
wheels, dramatically improv- 
ing efficiency. A car with Toro- 
trak can be driving at 60 mph, 
but at such low revolutions that 
the engine is effectively idling. 

Though no car company has 
yet committed to produce a car 
"fitted with Torotrak, Ford, 
Toyota and Getrag, which sup- 
plies BMW with transmissions, 
have all signed licences with full 
production in mind. General 
Motors should be next to sign. 

Ian Harvey, BTG's chief ex- 
ecutive, predicts that Torotrak 


could become the industry stan- 
dard by 2010: “Fuel efficiency 
and low production costs are 
crucial to car manufacturers. 
And Torotrak gives the same 
handling as current cars. No 
other system has all that'’ 

The potential of Torotrak has 
not been lost on investors. Since 
BTG was floated at £40m two 
years ago, its value has risen al- 
most 20-fold. Some overexcited 
observers even estimate that 
Torotrak alone justifies BTG’s 
current 1705m market valuation. 

Shareholders should not 
underestimate the difficulty of 
persuading the conservative car 
market to adopt such a radical 
new product. Maurice Martin, 
Tbrotrak's chief executive, ad- 
mits that car manufacturers are 
formidably tough customers. 

He tells of painstaking in- 
structions from one licensee to 
position the transmission at a 
prerise distance from the engine 


casing. "W: spent so much time 
and effort getting It just right. 
In the end, the distance was too 
big. They told us to readjust it 
by hitting itwith a hammer. We 
had to grit our teeth,” be laughs. 
“But no car maker wants even 
the remotest risk that they will 
have to recall their vehicles.” 

Funding is another concern. 
BTG, yet to make sustained 
profits, is having to invest huge 
s ums in research and in kitting 
out the factory at Leyland in 
Lancashire. Torotrak has cost 
more than £10m to develop so 
far and will not be in production 
in a car before 2001. Half of 
BTG’s recent £25m placing pro- 
ceeds are allocated to Tbrohrak 
to fimd two years' research, yet, 
as Mr Marlin admits, Torotrak's 
appetite for cash is growing. 

That Torotrak dominates 
BTG's valuation also raises a 
serious issue. BTG is funda- 
mentally a patent licensing 
group, brimming with more 
than 9,000 patented inventions. 
Bar investors wary of one-prod- 
uct biotechnology companies. 



Gear change: The Dutch Daf was an earlier attempt at a continuously variable transmission 


BTG has been marketed as a 
safe and unique way to invest 
in UK technology. But tbe in- 
novation has changed that 
As Mr Harvey says: “Ibrotrak 


is some 40 per cent of our val- 
uation. which exposes us to the 
risk of failure. Torotrak is also 
a development company, taking 
BTG out of just licensing.” The 


solution, and an option under 
review, says Mr Harvey, is to 
demerge Torotrak. Whatever 
happens. Torotrak’s progress is 
one roadshow to keep watching. 
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Tel: 0171 293 2222 


CONFERENCES & BUSINESS TO BUSINESS 


Fax: 0171 293 2505 


Conferences 


Let Conference 
Nottingham take 
the strain 


Whatever you need from a 
conference location, you’ll 
find it in Nottingham 

Just check out the FREE services on offer 
from Conference Nottingham 


• Management support 

• Advice on location 

• Site Inspection 
arrangements 

• Professional planning 

• Travel arrangements 

And much more— 


Call Conference Nottingham ter a 

free colour conference guide or tar 

advice about pianrwtg and managing conference 
your conference. nottkgmam 


> Hotel reservations 
i Full registration service 
i Social and partner 
programmes 
i Corporate hospitality 
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TEL: 01 15 985 6545 


Services 


AUSTRALIA 

IM^GRATION-INVESTMENT 

Barrie Goldsmith, a leading Sydney 
lawyer, will be addressing a seminar on 
immigration to and investment in 
Australia on 2 1st Sept. 97. 

To Book your attendance, please 
contact The Secretary at office of PD 
Ryan & Co. solicitors and Australian 
registered {Migration agents in the U.K. 

Tel: 0171 731 6457 Fax: 0171 371 0431 


Computers/Services 


# Generate 74 

Webspace that delivers 


1 OMB Web Space 


£99 [1YR] 
£47 [2YR] 


www.your.company.co.uk 
+ 

one-off domain mapping fee I £25 


Total [including name fees] £171 


No set-up fee. 

Full FTP access for uploading pages. 
Unlimited email forwarding. 

10 POP accounts 
for mail stored on our server. 

Your own CGI-bin 

with pre-installed scripts. 

Daily backup of all our servers. 
Unlimited tedinicai support via email. 
Secure server access as standard. 

Free use of our awn Shopping Basket 


contact: 

.con cnc:223 3;2i 


Services 


Change Careers 
Get Into IT 


*Good Salaries and Prospects 

FREE SKILLS CONSULTATION 


Call 0171 409 0072 today! 


Java HTML V.Basic 
Training Courses 


THIS 

NEWSPAPER 
AND YOU 

P<€ 


IF you have a complaint about »n item in this newspaper 
which concerns inaccuracy, intrusion, harassment or 
discrimination, write to the editor about it. 

If you're still dissatisfied you can write to the 
Press Complai nts Commission . 
an independent organisation established io uphold 
an editorial Code of Practice for the Press. 

T ins NEWSPAPER ABIDES BY THE PCC's DECISIONS 

1 SALISBURY SQUARE LONDON EC4Y 8AE 
Telephone Iil7t 35.1 1’4-S F.vaimile 0171 3538355 
Thiiipocpfua tovntimatcdbv chr puNUturr 



Opportunities 



INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 
IN TOURISM INDUSTRY 


opportunity exists to take over and 
expand a viable game lodge situated 
on a 20,000 acre ranch with 
magnificent views over the Shangani 
Valley. Both Hwange National Park and 
Victoria Falls are easily accessible. 
Potential is limitless. A wide spectrum of 
wildlife including leopard and buffalo 
are resident on the ranch. 

For further information contact;- 

H P Bennie 
Gwaai Valley Safaris 
Po Box 17 
Gwayi 
Zimbabwe 

Tel:<00 263 18)3401 
or(00 263 18) 515 


ACORNS TO OAK TREES I.T. 

rtUfiO-ptaM 07000 74 64 66 
NEW BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
01463 B3S72S 

WHAT ! £30000 tor a tranehtaj that 
asms E30/KXI a yaar - you must 
Do few not How about £200 and 
the chanca to earn £100000 pa 
C al Euphony on 01626529361 


NOTICE 
TO READERS 

Whflat ore lake reasonable 
pieeautions with all 
wtrortioemants, modem ore 
strongly nthnsed to take 
professional adeiee before 
paying a deposit or entering 
into any Gnanaal tommltowsu. 


£364 extra 


Average weekly profits last 2 years 
‘the most enjoyable profit 
I’ve ever made 9 

• Just 1 hour each Saturday 

• No stock, no selling 

• Operate anywhere 

• Not MLM or franchise 


01452 532415 


24 hrs, 7 days 


Prime Analysis 


Opportunities 


You've planned pour new business 
Now write pour business plan. 



Paqe 13 shows you how. 
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A NatWest 

More them just a bank 


Notional WestmtMer Bonk Pic, 4 1 Lothhwif London EC2P IBP. Requhned hj the ftrsond tnvwonmt Auttaihu 
end JMRO. Member of 6 k NatWest Life and NttNfed Unit Tiurt Marketing Group, advteku} an 6 k Ue awwnnce 
peraim ond untttovst prc*et* aiik| tool Mwfefrig Group. 
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On safari: Masai children 
(above) drinking from a 
tourist’s water bottle in 
the Mondul area of 
Tanzania 
Left; European travellers 
pulling their truck through 
a muddy stretch of track 
during an overland trek In 
Cameroon 

Photographs: Robert Harding 
Picture Library 



World conservation groups accused of putting people last in 
rush to preserve endangered plant and animal species 
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ACROSS 

I Can fit out set designed 
for comic opera (43,5) 

9 Land American soldiers in 
prison (7) 

10 Possible to indude direc- 
tions in chart (7) 

II Mostly happening still (4) 

12 Annoy soldier ar first with 
foolish grin (5) 

13 Low key humour (4) 

lb Points out one in addition 
to modem composer (7) 


17 Rely on the German to 
find Greek swimmer (7) 

18 Foul a line caught by sea 
mollusc (7) 

21 Measure of concern about 
order money (7) 

23 European count’s backit^; 
will secure Scandinavian 


24 Join female who's in a 
medicament (S) 

25 Exercise right of a service 
customer (4) 


28 Dislike losing first rate ac- 
count (7) 

29 Quarter of road cost is 
borne by state (7) 

30 Mass audience? (12) 

DOWN 

1 Train following one just 
departed £7) 

2 Stop providing support (4) 

3 Liberal citizen ? (7) 

4 Basic colour isn’t affected 
(7) 

5 Ibid makes of ornamental 
pots (4) 

6 Article's wrapped in tatiy 
old bit of paper (7) 

7 Say goodbye to having 
holiday (4.43) 

8 Compassionate feeling 
fills sensitive man (6-7) 

14 Group's almost got a well- 
known song (5) 

15 Sounds crazy but it's 
soothing (5) 

19 Suffer from being short of 
energy (7) 

20 Journalist's turned up. 
railing against security (7) 

21 Agree with gunners - it’s 
monstrous ( 7 ) 

22 A surgeon can admit aduh 
fast (T) 

26 Bearing in gear for the 
band (4) 

27 Small number belong to 
unit (4) 
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tan Burrell 

Well-meaning conservation 
groups have been accused of 
putting trees and animals before 
people and driving ancient trib- 
al groups from their land to 
make way for nature reserves. 

Peoples that have lived self- 
sufficiently for centuries have 
been forced to give up hunting 
and farm only in designated 
areas in order to make way for 
eco-tourists and schemes aimed 
at preserving endangered 
species. 

Survival International said 
last night that conservation 
groups were now becoming as 
significant a threat to the exis- 
tence of tribal peoples as large 
corporations and oppressive 
governments. 

The Worldwide Fund for Na- 
turefWWF) refuted the criti- 
cisms saying that it no longer 
practised “*eco-colonialism" and 
that local people were being 
involved in all new parks pro- 
jects. 

Survival claimed that in the 
Philippines, the survival of the 
Thgbanwa and Batak peoples, 
who now number less than 
1,000, is being jeopardised by 
plans to expand St Paul’s Park, 
a nature reserve which was 
originally set up by the WWF. 

Some Batak people have al- 
ready been expelled from the 
site and the expansion would 
lead to & ban od them fanning 
their lands, it said.. 

Another project set up by the 
WWF, the Korop national park 
in Cameroon, has led to the dis- 
placement of the Korop people, 
after bans on hunting were im- 
posed. The park is designed to 
protect the red corobus monkey 
and other species. 

Survival also criticised Con- 
servation International, an 
American or^ansation, for set- 
ting up a project in Surinam to 
scour the jungle to find them 
medicinal plants for use in the 
pharmaceutical industry. 

It said the local people, the 
Saramakaner Maroons, could 
not read or write and bad no 
knowledge of international 
property rights. 

The pattern for oriudii® na- 
tive people from conservation 

parks was set by German zool- 
ogist Professor Bernhard Grz- 
imek, an outspoken champion 
of the Serengeti National Park 
in Tanzania, who declared: “A 
national park most remain a 
primordial wilderness to be 
effective. No men, nor even na- 
tive ones, should live inside its 
borders." 

Other conservation groups 


have shown a willingness to 
work with governments which 
have appalling human rights 
records for the treatment of 
their indigenous peoples. 

In Burma, the junta has been 
seeking to improve its environ- 
mental reputation by working 
closely with the Wildlife Con- 
servation Society, and the 
Smithsonian Institution, two of 
the world’s top names in wildlife 
protection. 

lb make way for what is 
planned as the biggest nature 
reserve of its kind in the world, 
the Burmese army is currently 
driving the native Karen people 
from their jungle homelands 
and raring the area. 

In Sri Lanka, the preservation 
of elephants and leopards 
has been identified as the pri- 
ority of the Madura Oya Na- 
tional Park where the presence 
of the Veddahs, the indigenous 
people of the island, is now 
illegal. The park was set up in 
consultation with the United 1 


Where 

conservationists 
. go, tourists 
follow and the 
local people 
cannot 5 


Nations Environment Pro- 

gramme. 

THcia Barnett, director of 
pressure group Tburism Con- 
cern, said: “Local people have 
for many years teen evicted 
from their homes because they 
have not been conadered re- 
sponsible enough to maintain 
their own environment 

"Where conservationists go, 
tourists follow but the local 
people cannot." 

Richard Garside, spokesman 
for Survival, said: “People are 
being forced into econcanie and 
social hardship as a result of a 
bizarre idea of environmental- 
ism. 

“We all want a globe which 
is lea polluted but conservation 
groups have got to realise that 
the people themselves have a 
stake in the environment in 
which they five.” 

Last year, the WWF, which 
concedes it may have had more 
of a paternalistic approach to 
tribal people in the past, pub- 
lished a position paper to stress 
its commitment to a fair rela- 
tionship. 
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It said: “The Worldwide no longer just about conseiva- J ne50t1.it.;, 

Fund for Nature recognises tion but also attempted to al- j ^ 
that indigenous peoples have leviate poverty among the local '[ ‘ , " 11 ‘ 

the right to the lands, territories population. • | ties wen.- ( . , 

and resources that they have tra- She said: “AD of our work j uIh*, i 
ditionaliy owned or otherwise with national parks integrates p/ 
occupied or used and that those with local people so thar effeo- j Wr3 ' r r • . 

drills most be recognised and lively they become guardians of - , I up . ,/j, 
effectively protected.” their own resources. I ■’ 

Cherry Farrow of WWF “You don’t manage anything!^ 1 “ vernn, c::t , * 
said that the group's work was if you alienate people.” $jfli *<H enter f r.. 
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B VVe are a new British company^ 
created by the. merger of Merci 
fl.‘ with three leafing cable compai 
Bel^ Cablemedia, fSTflMEX ; ; W 1 
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E Comms and Videotroh! " '•/ 

i ^ e " a global telecoms network' 
Me Typtetwbrk which 
/*f. ^ miUton homes and businesses. ^ 

i} We are rioW called Cable & Wirefess ^ 
Communications. Today's paper s | 
j shows you a few of the things we " . i 
: > n do fer you. Some are available ? j - j 
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now. Some are just around the conrerf i 
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